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Lt BB42* ASSOCIATION, 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 

The FIFTH SERIES of TECHNICAL uae: eee the direc- 
tion of the above Committee, will COMMENCE WEDNESDA 
February 26, 1902. The Lectures this SESSION will “deal with CATA: 
LOGUING and CLASSIFICATION 

The NEXT OFFICIAL EXAMINATION of the ASSOCIATION will 
be held in MAY, 1902. 

Full particulars with reference to the Classes and the Examination 

{ may be obtained from the undersigned. 





HENRY D. ROBERTS, 
Hon. Secretary, E 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH. 
An Unsectarian First-Grade Public School. 
Head Master.—GUY LEWIS, M.A. 
Opened Sep b 1900. Fi dati Scholarships. 


NEXT EN TRANCE EXAMINATION, APRIL 3. 








7 MITCHELL & CO., Agents for 

Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms on application. 


Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 








ADAME AUBERT’S AGENCY (established 
1880), 141, Regent Street, W.—British and Foreign Governesses, 
or Finishing Junior Lady Professors for Languages, Art, Music, &c. 
eiving and Visiting Pupils; Chaperons, Companions introduced. 
British and Foreign Schools recommended. 





St. Saviour’s Public Library, 44:1, Southwark 
Bridge Road, S.E. 





CLOSES FEBRUARY 15. 
HE ROYAL SOCIKTY of PAINTERS in 
WATER COLOURS, 5,4, Pall Mall East (near be repelper Gallery).— 


FPUCATION.—-ThoroughlyRELIABLE ADVICE 
can be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GABBITAS, 
THRING & CO., who, from their extensive and personal knowledge of 
the best Schools for Boys and Girls, and successful Tutors in England 
and Abroad, will furnish careful selections if supplied with detailed 





WINTER EXHIBITION, open from 10 to 5 ctiol 
FEBRUARY 21. HA AYWARD. BUTT, Goareseey. 


GITUATION REQUIRED by LIBRARY CLERK 
(21). Six years in a large Oxford Library. Good references.— 
Apply O. U. 8., 19, Walton Street, Oxford. 








TARY of good education wishes appointment as 
PRIVATE SECRETARY to Scientific, Literary, or Professional 
Man. French, German, Economics, Shorthand, Type-Writing. Six 
ms. $ experience. —B., 744, Smith's Advertising Agency, 100, Fleet 
Stree 


OR the PUBLICATION of a BOOK, Advertiser 
wishes to meet an English Author knowing the German 
Language.—W. 10. General Post ‘Office, Brighton. 


R. GRANT RICHARDS has a VACANCY in 

his PUBLISHING OFFICE for an ASSISTANT. Age about 20. 

Must be quick and reliable at figures.—Apply, by letter, 48, Leicester 
Square, W.C. 


Yacancy for ART TEACHERS. 


The SCHOOL BOARD for Mab otsas are about to appoint an 
ADDITIONAL ART TEACHER 

Candidates should be qualified in Machine Drawing and as a rule 

ossess the Art Master’s Certificate. The scale of salary for Art 

asters is as follows: Masters with the Art Master’s Certificate, 
minimum 175/., annual increase 5/., maximum 200/. The scale of salary 
for Art Mistresses is as follows: minimum 1251., annual increase 5i., 
maximum 150/. The hours of working may be from 9.30 to 12 and from 
2 to 5, or from 9 to 12 and from 2.30 to 5, on each of the five days a week 
ano which the Day Sehools are open, making a total of 27} hoursa 











bes plications, which must be made on a form to be obtained at the 
Head Office of the Koard, and accompanied by copies only of not more 
than three Testimonials, must reach the CLerk or THE Born, School 
Board for London, Victoria Embankment, W.C., not later than Satur- 
= ¢ aa 1, 1902; marked outside ‘Art Teacher Application, Special 

ub 

Persons applying through the pone for forms of application ee 
enclose a stamped and addresse envelope. Candidates from th 
country invited to attend the Committee will be allowed thind-clase 
return railway fare to the London Terminus, but in the event of a 
Candidate refusing to take up his or her appointment no travelling 
expenses will be allowed. 


Gity of BEULFA°8T. 


MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL INSTITUTE. 

A MODELLING MASTER is REQUIRED for the SCHOOL of 
ART, BELFAST. Salary 160/. per annum. Duties to commence at 
ior beginning of APRIL. 

lications eared . lodged with the undersigned not later than 


Mo DAY, February 1 
RAS. C. FORTH, Assoe.R.C. seek acorn 
Municipal Technical Institute, Belfast, February 3, 1 


ae PROFESSORSHIP of GREEK a the 
QUEEN’S COLLEGE, GALWAY, being NOW VACA Can- 
— for that Office are requested to forward their Teatinnaninte 
oO the Unper-Srcnerary, Dublin Castle, on or before FEBRU- 
ARY. 21, 1902, in ee that the same may be submitted to His 
the Lord L The Candidate who may be selected 
ce the “| ib Professorship will have to enter upon his duties 
0. 
Dublin Castle, January 30, 1902. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. 


TEACHER OF MARATHI. 
‘ The eet Me ae EEL STUDIES are prepared 
0 appoint a TE iR of MARAT y, whose. dat ene 
— Bected Candidates for their Final FE io that In Dewan: 
The appointment will be made in the first instance for one Your only 
(from Michaelmas, 1902, to Michaelmas, 1903), at a stipend of 125/. 
(subject to deduction if there are no Students), in addition to a fee of 
31. 3s. per term from each Student. 
caer cations and Treatimontals should be sent to the Secretary of the 
, Tue Master or Emmaxvet Cottece, Cambridge, to arrive not 
later t than MAY 10, 1902. 























q .—36, Sack ville Street, W. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


BARLOW LECTURES. 

The BARLOW LECTURER on DANTE (Rev. Dr. MOORE, Erneta 
of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford) proposes to give a COURSE of SIX 
LECTURES, on Keyes and THURSDAYS, February 12, 13, 
19, 2 27, at 3 r. 

The Lectures will be facliverea at UNIVERSITY COLLFGE, Gower 
Street, and are open to the ey without Payment or Tickets. 

REGORY FOSTER, Ph.D., Secretary. 











GTOPFORD BROOKE LECTURESHIP FUND. 


A COURSE of FIVE LECTURES, under the above Fund, upon the 
POETRY of ROSSETTLI1 and of WILLIAM MORRIS, ae be delivered 
by the Rev. STOPFORD A. BROOKE, at the KENSINGTON TOWN 
HALL, High Street, Kensington, on TUESDAYS, at 8.30 p.M., beginning 
FEBRUARY 25, 1902. Tickets ae — Course: Reserved Seats. 1/. ls 
me 10s 6d.; Unreserved., 5s. ; Teachers, 2s. 6d. Single Lectures, 

6d. (Reserved), 1s. rbd Ry —All applications for Tickets to 
be addressed to the Hon. pats Stopford Brooke Lectureship Fund, 
University College, London 


ECRETARIAL BUREAU, 9, Strand, London, 
W.C.—Confidential Secretary, Miss PETHERBRIDGE (Nat. Sci. 
Tripos). Employed by the India Office as Indexer, Portuguese and 
Dutch Translator ; also by the Royal Society, the Royal Geographical 
Society, the Royal Asiatic Society, &c., and by the Corporation of 
Warrington (Lancs). 

Town and County Records Indexed. Special System of Newspaper 
Indexing. Libraries Catalogued. Congresses reported in English, 
French, and German. Technical Translations into and from all Lan- 
guages. Foreign and Technical MSS. carefully ‘Type-written. 

a trained for Indexing and Secretarial Work in London 
an rlin 


TEE -WRITING undertaken by highly educated 
Women of Literary experience (Classical Tripos; Cambridge 
Higher Local; Map tas , acquaintance with Modern Languages). 
Kesearch, Revi to Authors. ‘Terms 

















(cash): ‘Deanery: Bnglish Prose, ls. 3d. per 1,000 words: scale of 
charges on application.—Tue Cameripce Tyre-Writinc AGENcy, 10, 
Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C. (formerly S. R., 1, Lingard’s Road, 


Lewisham, 8.E.). 


"WVY PE-W RITING—SHORTHAND. — Authors’ 
MSS., Plays, ag invses Sermous, &c., COPIED with poate ee? and 
dispatch. 10d per 1,000 words. Meetings attended, and Verbatim or 
Condensed Reports furnished. Special terms for Contracts or large 
Gee sie Morcan, Bush Lane House, Cannon Street, 
ondon, 


YPE-WRITING promptly and accurately done, 
10d. per 1.000 words. Authors’ MSS.—Address Miss Gone, 9, 
Addison Road, Bedford Park, W 


\YPE-WRITING.—The WEST KENSINGTON 

AGENCY. Authors’ MSS., &c. Usual terms. Circulars, &c., by 

Duplicator. Authors’ references. Lessons given. Fstablished 1893.— 
Sixes & Sixes, 13, Wolverton Gardens, Hammersmith Road, W. 


f Pres -w Ri Tin G. —Novels, 














Plays, Essays, 


Reviews, Poetry, &c., Typed or from Dictation (Shorthand if 
desired). Ditienlt Mas. a speciality. Six years’ experience. Dupli- 
cating. Specimens, Terms, and Authors’ References sent. Pupils 


taken —Granam, 34, Strand, W.C. (near Charing Cross Station). 


TYre - WRITING earnestly SOUGHT for 
rot ik LADY. Best work at low rates.—E ior, 7, Wormwood 


A NY AUTHOR who finds a difficulty in dis- 
posing of BOOKS, STORIES, or ARTICLES should communi- 
cate with Mr. STANHOPE SPRIGG, Literary Agent, 110, St. Martin's 
Lane, W.C. 
‘«Mr, Stanhope Sprigg has had considerable literary experience, and 
is receiving strong support in his enterprises."— Academy. 


YHE AUTHORS’ AGENCY.—Established 1879. 











Catalogues. 
ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS of FOREIGN BOOKS, 


14, aes Street, Covent sere London; 
a7, Broad Street, Oxfor 


vaTaLoeuns on cama 


( ‘ATALOGUE, No. 34.—Drawings of the Farly 
/ English School—Turner’s Liber Studiorum, England and Wales, 
&c.—Etchings by Millet, Palmer, Whistler—lIllustrated and Kelmscott 
Books—Works by John Ruskin. Post free, Sixpence.—W-». Warp, 2, 
Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


IRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 
including Dickens. Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth; Books illus- 
trated by G and K. Cruikshank, Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech. &c. The 
largest and choicest Collection offered for Sale in the World. @ata- 
logues issued and sent post free on application. ie Bought.— 
Wa rer T. Spencer, 27, New Oxford Street, London, W. 











BOGS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 

of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 

GREAT. BRI’ TAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 

search of Books out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 

from their large Stock. 
CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 

12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 


M. MURPHY’S MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 

6, of mae class SECOND-HAND BOOKS NOW READY 

(Kelmscott Frans, old Herbals, &c.), and may be bad post free on 
100.000 Volumes in Stock. Also a CATALOGUE of 
PEOLOGICAL BOOKS NOW READY.—79, Renshaw Street, Liver- 
1. 








4 LKELD’S CATALOGUE, No. 850, of 

NGLISH and FOREIGN BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, and LITERARY 

cU RIOSITIES, a large portion of which are from an old Library in 

North Britain, ready on FEBRUARY 8, and sent post free on applica- 
tion to Joun Sake p, 306, Clapham Road, London, S.W. 


BROOKS WANTED: 25s. each offered.—Pater’s 
Renaissance, 1873 - Pater’s Marius, 2 vols. First Edition, 1885— 
Whistler’s Gentle Art, L.P., 1890—Symonds’s Essays, 2 vols. 1890—Cook, 
Foxhunting, 1826—Hissey’s Drive through England, 1885—Gamonia, 
1837—Shirley’s Deer Parks, 1867—Collyn’s Wild Red Deer, 1862— 
Desperate Remedies, 3 vols. 1871—Jackson’s Old Paris, 2 vols 1878— 
Jackson's French Court, 2 vols. 1881—Jesse’s Richard III. 1862—Andrew 
Lang’s Ballads, 1872—Symonds’s Italian Literature, 2 vols. 1881.~ 
Baxer’s Great Bookshop, Birmingham.-— Rare Books supplied. 


FOR SALE, by PRIVATE TREATY, the 
following BOOKS :— 

MODERN PAINTERS, by John Ruskin, 5 vols. in 4, 1856, 1857, 1860, 
bou:din green morocco, 

HIS(tOKIA GENERAL de ESPANA, por el P. Juan de Mariana con 
la Vida del Aut:.r, Valencia, 1783. &c., ‘small folio, 9 vols. Large Paper, 
pound in calf, gilt edges, in perfect condition. 

HISTORIA GENERAL de ESPANA, por el Padre Juan de Mariana, 
ar yin. 1780, folio. 2 vols. bound in leather. 

ORIA de la CONQUISTA de MEXICO, re Antonio de Solis, 
Madrid. 1783, 2 vols. 4to, with numerous Plates, arge Paper, bound in 
leather. 

HISTORIA de la VIDA y HECHOS del EMPERADOR CARLOS we 
por Don Fray Prudencio de Sandoval, Barcelona, 1625, folio, 2 > vols. 
bound in parchment. 

HISTORIA de LOS REYES de CASTILLA y de LEON DON FER- 
NANDO el MAGNO, por Don Fr. Prudencia de Sandoval, Pamplona, 
1615, small folio, 1 vol. bound in parchment. 

On view at the Secretarial Bureav, 9, Strand, London, W.C. 


TAMPS.. -Montenegro Jubilee, Pahang, Para- 
k guay. Nepaul. Malta, Newfoundland, Dog's Head ; Siam, Surinam, 
Bulgaria 1901, ‘‘yprus. Holland. 50 ¢ ; Shanghai, ‘Trayancore, Puttialla, 
Funchal, Mozambique. 50 genuine varieties, ls. ld.—Cuanies Suitu, 
Upper Park Road, Kingston, Surrey. 


\ TANTED, BARBIZON SCHOOL: Corot, 
Rousseau, &c., by D.C. bof abla Ase = given for Two 














Copies on Large Paper. —James RIMELL Oxford Street, 


London, W 


SOLICITOR would like to meet with a 

GENTLEMAN who would SHARE ROOMS near the Temple. 
Unexceptionable references required and given.—H., Atheneum 
Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C 


TT? INVALIDS.—A LIST ot MEDICAL MEN 

in all parts RECEIVING RESIDENT PATIENTS sent gratis with 

“rf articulars. Schools also recommended.— Medica]. &c., Association, 
wy ed, 22, Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, Strand, a 

Eo nec Address, “‘ Triform. London.” ‘Telephone No. 1854, Gerrard. 














The maby of Authors capably represented. Agr 
D 





ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL. 
Seep 1561.) -ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION 
EARLY in MARCH. Boys prepared for the Universities or Com- 
mercial Life. Army and Navy Class. 
Extensive Playing Grounds. Valuable Scholarships, tenable in the 
Seat and ne. eee facilities for Sons of the Clergy.—For 
urther particulars ie ECRETARY, Merchant Taylors’ 

Charterhouse Square, E.C. d ¥ rsa 


HORTHAND.—The ROYAL SCHOOL of 
SHORTHAND for rapid and thorough Tuition in 
PITMAN’S SHORTHAND for BUSINESS. 
ROYAL SHORTHAND for PRIVATE USE. 
BOOKKEEPING, LANGUAGES, PENMANSHIP. 


Shorthand Writers and Typists ready to take positions.—Ad 
22, Oxenden Street, Panton Street, Haymarket,» Penns Address 


Modern Science Laboratories. 








arral . MSS. placed with Publishers.—Terms and Testh 
monials on application to Mr. A. M. Burcues, 34, Paternoster Row. 


ESSRS. GLENDINING & CO., 14, King 

William Street, Charing Cross, conduct MONTHLY SALES of 

COINS, MEDALS, and POSTAGE STAMPS. Collections promply 
Catalogued. Advances. Valuations, &c. 


OOKS, MSS., &c.—Messrs. HODGSON & CO., 
Auctioneers of Books and Literary Property of every description. 
Libraries and smalier Collections carefully Catalogued and promptly 
offered for Sale. Packing and Removal arranged for. Valuations made 
for Probate, &c. Auction Rooms, AIS, Chancery Lane. Estab. 1809. 


K NIGHT & FORSTER, Printers, Water Lane 
Pein Leeds, give ESTIMATES for PRINTING Parish 

te»s, Transactions of Learned Societies, and General Bookwork. 
Tilastracions in Three-Colour or otherwise. 




















Sales bp Anction. 


Valuable Law Books, including the Library of Judge LUSH- 
WILSON, K.C., and comprising the Librarv of the late Lord 
Justice LUSH; Mahogany Winged Bookcases and other 
Furniture ; F ramed Oil Paintings and Engravings. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & OCO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane. ty) 

THURSDAY. February 13, at 1 o'clock, valuable LAW BOOKS, as 
above. including a Complete Set of the New Law Reports to 1900, 
993 vols. whole ealf—Law Journal Reperts 1853-81—Revised Reports, 
50 vols.—Saur dera and Cole’s Bail Court Cases, 2 vols.—and other 
Reports—Tichhorne Case, Lord Justice Lush’s Copy, 20 vols. folio— 
oo Text-Rooks, &c ; also Mahogany Glazed and Open Book- 
cases, handsome Chiffonier, Tables, and other Furniture—Framed 
Oil Paintings and Engravings, &c. 


To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 
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Modern Books and Remainders. 
ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL + 


AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chance Lane, W.( 
on FRIDAY, February M4, at 1 o'clock, MODERN BOOKS and RE: 
MAINDERS, comprising 200 Keltie’s Africa and its Exploration, 
2 vols. (pub. 2/. 2s.)-6 Balzac’s Scenes from padaneeg Life, , Japanese 
Yellum, 11 vols. (8/. 8s.)—350 Lewine’s Bib of h- 
Century Illustrated Kooks (%/. 3s.)—12 Holmes's ‘Queen vi a (31. 3s.) 
—36 Whist Table (1/. 1ls. 6d. and 10s. 6d.)—Modern Noyels, 

To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 








Valuable Botanical and Scientific Books, including the Library 
of the late N. BUKGESS, Esq. (removed from Essex). 
ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 


AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery La W.C., on 
‘TUESDAY, February 18, valuable BOTANICAL and SCIEN ‘TIFIC 
BOOKS, comprising Sander’s Reichenbachia, 4 vols.—Blume’s Flora 
Jave and kumphia, 5 yols.—Mikan’s Flora Brasiliensis— Hooker's 
Filices Exotic, &c., 3 vols.—Curtis’s Botanical Magazine, Three 
Series, 100 vols. —Conchologia Iconica, Complete Set, 20 vols.—Moore's 
Lepidoptera of Ceylon, 3 vols.—Curtis’s Fritish Entomology, 16 vols.— 
Stainton’s Tineina, 135 vols. — Harvey's Phycologia Australica and 
Britannica. 9 yols.— Morris's British Birds, 6 vols., and others in 
Natural History—Cambridge Mathematical Journal, 13 vols.—Series 
of Astronomical Society, Microsco;ical Journal, cg wcsees and 
other Scientific Serials ; also a small Collectéon of ‘Shells, 


Catalogues are preparing. 





Rare and valuable Books ; interesting Autograph Letters, Sc. 
ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 


AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on 
WEDNESDAY. February 19, and Followirg Days, at 1 o'clock, RARE 
BOOKS, comprising Milton’s Paradise Lost and Paradise RK egained, 
First Editions—Tyndall’s Works, 1573, and other Early Printed Books 
—Dibdin’s Kibliographical Decameron, 3 vols.—Histoire Littéraire de 
la France, 10 vols.—Westmacott’s Erglish Spy, 2 vols.— Alpine Journal, 
16 yols.—Stevenson’s Father Damien, First Edition, and Deacon 
Frodie- Kipling’s Works, Edition de Luxe, 21 vols.—Owen Jones's 
Alhambra, 2 vols.—Frankau’s Colour-! rints—also interesting Auto- 
graph Letters from Shelley, Charles Lamb, Dickens, Mrs. Siddons, 
Sir John Millais, and others—Books from the Library of David 
Garrick. including a Presentation Copy from Horace W: alpole—Prints, 
Engrayings, Buok-Piates, &. 

Catalogues are preparing. 








Books and Manuscripts. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY. February 17,and Two Following 
Days, at 1 oclock precisely, BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, syed 
First Editions of the Writings of Thackeray, Browning, Edward Fitz- 
Gerald, Dickens, Trollope, Kyron, Sir Walter Scott, K. L. Stevenson, 
VU. W. Holmes, Ackermann’s Westminster Abbey. and Colleges of 
Winchester and Eton-Hasted’s History of Kent—Volumes of Draw- 
ings of Costumes of all Nations—Chap-Books—a Collection of Books 
on Cricket—Llustrated French Works—Archeological Publications— 
Extra-Lilustrated Books, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





Engravings, 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, February %, and Following Day, 
at 1 o'clock precisely, ENGRAVINGS, Framed and in the Portfolio, 
comprising Fancy Subjects of the English School by F. Bartolozzi, W. 
Ward, H. Kunbury, G. Morland, R. Earlom, A, Kauffman, J. B. Cipriani, 
'T. Ryder, and others, some printed in Colours—Mezzotint Portraits of 
Ladies by E. Fisher, ‘I’. Watson, J. Dixon, &c., after Sir J. Reynolds— 
English and Foreign Portraits by C. Turner, A. Cardon, J. Heath, 
Schmidt, P. Soutman, Suyderhoef, and others—Eogravings and Etchings 
after Old Masters, including The Rape of Amymone, by A. Diirer— 
— healing the Sick, by ogre a others by Lucas van Leyden, 
Fencz, H. Aldegraver, &c.—Plates from the Liber Studiorum (fine 
bari Impressions)—a Coilection of Colour Prints by G. Baxter—Scrap- 
Books of Engravings—Drawings—Oil Paintings, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





A Collection of Book-Plates, the Property of a 
well-known Amateur. 

ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 

Street, Strand, W.C., on SATURDAY, February 22, at 1 o'clock pre- 

cisely, a COLLEC TION of BOOK-PLATES (Ex-Libris), the Property 
ofa well-known AMATEUR. 

May be viewed two days prior. 


Library of the late C. W. HECKETHORN, Esq , Author of 
‘Secret Societies’ (by order of the Executriz), and other 
Properties. 


Catalogues may be had. 





ESSRS PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
y AU "CTION, at their cs neae 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
THURSDAY, February 13, FRIDAY, February 14, naa MONDAY, 


February 17, at ten minutes past 1 o'clock precisely, the LIBRARY of 
the late C. W. HECKETH(RN, Esq., and other Properties, com- 
prising an extensive Collection of Works relating to Secret Societies, 
Occult Sciences, Voyages, Travels, Biography, &c., and includi: g a long 
Series of Views an‘ Cuttings relating to London—Commonplace Books 
on yarious subj+cts—Ciuvres de Wouvermans, 1737—a fine Collection 
of Indian Native Drawi ings in gold and colours—a long Series of Maps, 
Views, and Portraits relating to America—Crowe and Cavalcaselle’s 
History of Painting in Italy Smith's Virginia—Autograyh Letters &e 


Catalogues on application. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 

on TUESDAY, February 18, and Following Day, at half-past 4 o'clock 

recisely, a valuable COLLECTION of rare BRITISH, FOREIGN, and 
XOLONIAL POSTAGE STAMPS 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 

on THURSDAY, February 20, at ten minutes past 1 o'clock precisely, 

ENGLISH and FOREIGN CUINS and MEDALS, including the COL- 

a of the late T. PRESTON, Esq., removed from Denmark 
ill. 











Antique Furniture and Decorative Effects. 


. . 

ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

by AUCTION, at wo “Seeggenicved ele Leicester Square, W.C., on 

FRIDAY, February 21, past 1 o'clock recisely, 

ANTIQUE FURNITURE ey ORCORATIVE EFFECTS — bronzes— 

China—Empire Clocks and Candelabra— Marble Busts—Carvings— 
Miniatures—Silver Plate— —Jewellery— and Curios. 





Musical Instruments and Music. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, Ww.c., 

on TUESDAY. February 25, and Following Day, at half-past 12 o'clock 
precisely, GRAND and COTTAGE PIANOFORTES—Organs and Har- 
moniums—Double and Single Action Harps—Violins, Violas, and 
Violoncellos—Guitars, Mendolines, and Ranjos— Brass and Wood 


Wind Instruments—and a Small Library of Music. 





First Portion of the Library of the late JAMES CAWTHORN, 
Esq. (by order of the Executors). 


ers PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
CTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C. 

on WEDNESDAY, March 5, and Two Following Days, at ten minutes 

past 1 o'clock precisely, the FIRST PORTION of the LIBRARY of the 

late JAMES CAWTHORN, Esq.. removed from Brighton, comprising 

rare and valuable Books in ali Branches of Literature. 

Catalogues in preparation. 





ESSRS. PUOTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 

DURING MAKCH, the COLLECTION of ENGRAVINGS formed 

by a LADY, comprising a Collection of Drawings and Engravings by 

Sir Thomas Lawrence, Sir E. Landseer, Canova, A. E. Chalon, Harlowe, 
F. Boucher, &c. 


Collection of Books and Engravings relating to the Volunteers 
and Military Subjects formed by the late T,. PRESTON, Esq. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square. W C., 

at the KND of MARCH, the extensive ‘COLLECTION of BOOKS and 
ENGRAVINGS relating to the Volunteers and Military Subjects 
generally, formed by the late lf. PRESTON, Esq., comprising rare 
Early Tracts and Books, including Martial and Naval Achievements— 
Heath's Military pape rences —Nicholson’s Military Costumes—Tableaux 
Historiques, &c.; also Engravings, many in Colours, of Volunteers, 
Military Costumes, Battle Scenes, &c. Further particulars will be duly 
announced. 





Catalogues in preparation. 





Curiosities from all Parts, 
At half-past 1? o'clock, 
N R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C., 
On TUESDAY, February 11, and TUESDAY, February 18. 
CURIOSITIES from all PARTS. 

BRONZES, CHINA, ENAMELS, EMBROIDERIES, 
ROBES and FURS from PEKIN, 
DECORATIVE CHINA and BRONZES from JAPAN, 
PERSIAN SILVERWARE, 

BRONZES and IVORIES from BENIN, 

TWO EGYPTIAN MUMMIES, 

And an immense variety of CURIOS from all Parts. 
Catalogues on application. 





Fine Lin, Astronomical Telescope by Wray, 
ne Twenty-four-Hour Clock, Transit Theodolite, §e., 
nd other valuable Scientific Instruments. 
FRIDA Y, February 14, at half-past 12 o'clock. 
N R. J. C. STEVENS will offer at his Rooms, 
38, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C., 
Fine TELESCOPE by WRAY, 
MICROMETER, SURVEYOR'S OUTFIT by ELLIOTT, 
LEVEL INSTRUMENTS, TRANSIT THEODOLITE, 
PAIR STEEPLE LAUNCH ENGINES, 
GEARED 4in. CYLINDERS, 2} HP., 
Valuable MICROSCOPE by ROSS and ZEISS, FIELD TELESCOPE’ 
ELECTRICAL APPARATUS, 

LANTERN and PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS, 
MICROSLOPIC and LANTERN SLIDES, and other 
MISCELLANEOUS LOTS. 

On view Thursday 2 to 5 and on morning of Sale till half-past 12. 
Catalogues on application. 


EsSSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

respectfully give notice that — will hold the following SALES 

by AUCTION at their Great Ko Sse 4 Street, St. James’s Square, 
the Sales commencing at 1 o'clock meseleel - 

On MONDAY, February 10, and Four Following 
Pays, the valuable COLLECTION of ENGRAVINGS of the EARLY 
ENGLISH SCHOOL formed during the early part of the last century by 
HY. B. H. BEAUFOY, Esq., and now sold by order of the or of 
GEURGE BEAUFvY, Esq., ‘deceased, late of South Lambeth 

On TUESDAY, February 11, PLATE, JEWEL- 
UERY, and OBJECTS of VERTU, the Property of the COUNTESS of 
MEXBOROUGH, deceased—Jewels and Lace from Various Sources. 

On WEDNESDAY, February 12, the valuable 
COLLI ION of OLD ENGLISH t J \TE, BIUOUTERIE, 

SNUFF-BOXES, ar on - Property of the 


MARQUIS of HU 
On FRIDAY, February 14, a COLLECTION of 
—o the Property of Mrs 













SILVER 
of VER. 








OLD ENGLISH DECORATIVE 
HY. BLYTH, of 45, Portland Place 


On SATURDAY, Febreary M the REMAINING 
WORKS of the late JOHN BRETT, 


On MUNDAY, ~=aniotiy 17, and TUESDAY, 
February 18, the valuable: CASKET of JEWELS, J 
MINIATURES, FAN LACE, OLD ENG 
PORCELAIN, OBJE S of ART, and I 
of SOPHIA, MARCHIONESS of ANGLES 
Pantiles, ‘Tunbridge Wells. 


HANOVER GALLERY, LIVERPOOL, 


Important Collection of viluable Oil Paintings, Water-Colour 
Drawings, y's A Mezzotints and Etchings, China, §c., the 
Property of LLOYD RAYNER, Esq.; the Estate of the 
late EDWARD PAUL, Esq.; the Estate of Miss BRIs- 
TOW, and others. 


ESSRS. BRANCH & LEETE will SELL by 

AUCTION, on THURSDAY and FRIDAY, February 13 and 14, 

at 1 o'clock each day, in the HANOVER GALLERY, HANOYV. ER 
STREET, LIVERPOOL. 

The Collection includes, among the OILS, Two important Works by 
George Morland—Two choice Examples by Heywood Hardy—a fine 
Landscape (Turner Gold Medal) by A. E. Waterlow, A.R.A.—a beautiful 
Work by Prof. Geets—and others by G. W Horlor, Claude Lorraine, 
David Wilkie, R.A., H. Ten Kate, R. Sorbi, reg Bright, F. W. Buss, 
G. D. — R.A, Ww uverge, 0. Khys, W. Muller, H . L. Rolfe, Ibbetson, 
and o 
The DRAW INGS include Six charming Subjects by Birket Foster, 
R.W.S., G. G. Kilburne, H. G. Glindoni, G. Cattermole, F. G. Reynolds, 
8.8. Warren, &c 

The ENGRAVINGS: several choice Mezzotints by 8. Cousins, R.A., 
after Sir J. Keynolds, Lawrence, Gainsborough, and ndseer—Proot 
Impressions of Night and Morning, Shoteing, A Piper and Pair of Nut- 
crackers, after Sir BE. Landseer—The Countess Lorraine, Proof Etching 
after Van Dyck—1814, and others after Meissonier, Orchardson, R.A., 
Rembrandt, F Walker, Gainsborough, &c , by Laguillermie, Aremden, 
Jacquetz, Waltner, Scott Bridgwater, IT. G. Appleton, W. Martin, 
Lalauze, Boulard, L. Ruet, A. Gilbert, Gaujean, R. Macbeth, &c. 

Cataiogues may.be had on application to Messrs. Brancu & Lrere, 60, 
Ha»over Street, Liverpool, or will be forwarded by post on receipt of 
two stamps. 













EY, deceased, late of The 








YO AUTHORS.—25/. for a SHORT STORY.— 

For particulars see PEOPLE'S FRIEND for MONDAY, Feb. 

ruary 10, 1902, obtainable from all Newsagents, or at 186, Fleet Street, 
London, price One Penny ; by post, three halfpence. 


THs NINETEENTH CENTURY 
and AFTER 


No. 300, FEBRUARY, 1902. 





SOUTH AFRICA :— 
1. A Violent Proposal. By Frederick Greenwood. 
2. Chinese Labour for the Rand. By P. Leys, C.M.G 
3. Boer Prisoners in Ceylon. By Mary, Countess of Galloway. 


a a FREDERICK in YOUTH: a Kecollection. By Lady 
et. 


SHAKESPEARE in ORAL TRADITION. By Sidney Lee. 

The COMING of the SUBMARINE: the New British Boats. By 
Archibald 8. Hurd. 

SHOULD TRADE UNIONS be INCORPORATED? By Clement 
Edwards. 

ART and ECCENTRICITY. By Herbert Paul. 

The DEMAND for a CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY. 
Stoney, F.R.S. 

The YOUNG FRENCH GIRL INTERVIEWED. By Hannah Lynch. 

ON the COLLECTING of OLD SILVER PLATE. By Percy Macquoid. 

The MYSTERIOUS NEW STAR in PERSEUS. By the Rey. Edmund 
Ledger, Gresham Lecturer on Astronomy. 

The PASSING of the ACT of SETTLEMENT. By the Marquis de 
Ruvigny and Raineval and Cranstoun Metcalfe. 

METTERNICH and PRINCESS LIEVEN. By Lionel G. Robinson. 

LAST MON'TH—MR. CHAMBERLAIN, By Sir Wemyss Reid. 


London : Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Limited. 


By Dr. G. Johnstone 





2s. 6d. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
for FEBRUARY, now ready, contains— 

GREAT BRITAIN and GERMANY. By Ogniben. 

A PLEA for the COPPERHEADS. By W. M. Crook. 

MOTORS and CYCLES: the Transition Stage. By Joseph Pennell. 

TYCHO BRAHE. By J. H. Bridges. 

FEDERAL GOVERNMENT for the UNITED KINGDOM. By 
Godfrey R. Benson. 

MY FIRST VISIT to SIAM. By Andrew Clarke. 

The NATURAL INCREASE of THREE POPULATIONS. By J, 
Holt Schooling. 

. The ART and ETHICS of MAXIM GORKY. By E. J. Dillon. 

The RE-SSTATEMENT of DEMOCRACY. Ry J. A. Hobson. 

10. fg EVENTS in CENTRAL ASIA. By Demetrius C, 

-oulger. 


2s. 6d. 


om tle 


> 


© @ 


ll. The LOYALTY of ESAU COMMON. By H. G. Wells. 
12. SOME RECENT BOOKS. By “A Reader.’’ 





PROTESTANTISM in FRANCE: a Letter to the Editor. By Ch, 
Merle d'Aubigné. 
London : Horace Marshall & Son. 
Price 2s, 


[He GEOGRAPHICAL JOURNAL. 
Contents. FEBRUARY. 

A Fourth Journey in Persia, 1897-1901. By Major P. Molesworth 
Sykes. With 10 Plates, 5 Sketch-Maps, Plan, and Map.—The Congo- 
Zambezi Water-parting By Capt. C. Lemaire. With 8 Illustrations 
and Map.—Journey to Morocco City. By Capt. P. H. Fawcett, R.G.A. 
With Sketch-Map.—Precipitation on Mountain Slopes.—Variations in 
the Length of Glaciers.—Reviews :—Africa: a Great Saharan Journey ; 
An Englishman in the Lake Rudolf Region; Morocco; Southern 
Sierra Leone ; ‘Ihe Masai Race.—The First Map containing the Name 
America. By Rasil H. Soulsby, Assistant in the Map Koom, british 
Museum, and Hon. Secretary to the Hakluyt Soviety.—The ‘Monthly 
Record.—Obituary :—Sir Francis De Winton; ‘The Key. Thos. Wake- 
field ; Alexander Charles Allan.—Meetings of ‘the Royal Geographical 
Society, Session 1901-1902.—Geographical Literature for the Month. 

London: Edward Stanford, 12, 13, and 14. Long Acre, W.C. 


Ne E NUM ISMATIC CIRC [apes (Tenth Year of 
which ber, 1901) as the best and 
most valuable Monthly ee by ait “classes of Coin CoHectors, 
including Royalty, Directors of Museums, and Members of Numismatic 
Societies, both at Home and Abroad _ Illustrated Articles by competent 
Writers are constantly ranning, whilst each Month a carefully prepared 
and priced Catalogue of many Hundreds of eee Coins, both Ancient 
and Modern, is included. Subscription only 2s egy ed annum, post 
free.—Specimen gratis of Spink & Son, 17, Piccadilly, don. 


[pesics for a ROYAL MEMORIAL CHAPEL 
(Tite Prize Design); The Horniman Free Museum—Perspective 
View, Plans, and Decorative Details ; ‘Tradition and Invention in Archi- 
tecture; Art in the Theatre; Institute of Architects —Chairman’s 
Address to Students ; Originality in Architecture Lapierre Asso- 
ciation), &c. See the BUILDER of February 8 (4d.; by post, 4}d.).— 
‘Through any Newsagent, = “shi from the Publisher of the "Builder, 
Catherine Street, London, W 


ON FEBRUARY 15 WILL BE PUBLISHED 
THE 
NEWSPAPER PRESS DIRECTORY for 1902, 
Fifty-seventh Annual Issue. 


Price 2s.; post free, 2s. 6d. 
C. Mitchell & Co. 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 
Ry E. MARRIOTT, 


als 
Author of ‘ Bacon or Shakespeare 
Exeter: Eland. London: Francis & Co. el 8 ‘Buildings, E.C. 


T= NINETEENTH CENTURY SERIES. 

















CYPHER. 


Price ve R post free. 
ITERAL 


BI-L 








Just published, price 5s. net. 
RELIGIOUS PROGRESS OF THE CENTURY. 
By W. H. WITHROW, M.A. D.D. F.R.S.C. 


Contents :—Contrasts and Phases of the Eigh- 
teenth and Nineteenth Centuries—Missions—Pro- 
gress of the Churches during the Nineteenth 
Century—Progress of Religious Thought—Special 
Religious Activities and Philanthropies of the Cen- 


tury, 


Toronto: The Linscott Publishing Company, 
W. & R. Chambers, Ltd., London and Edinburgh. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


—_— 


Wit 40 Illustrations from Photographs, 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


TWO WINTERS IN NORWAY: 


Being an Account of Two Holidays spent on Snow-shoes and in Sleigh-driving, and 
including an Expedition to the Lapps. 
By A. EDMUND SPENDER, BA.Oxon. 


‘* An amusing and instructive record of winters spent in one of the nearest and most accessible of playgrounds for those 
who yearn for an annual certainty of unthawed ice and snow that is not murky slush.”—Daily Mail. 

‘It is undeniably fresh and unhackneyed as to its matter......and it will make many a reader wish that circumstances 
allowed him, too, to compare the land of the Vikings in January with what he already knows of it in July.”—Glasgow Herald. 


CHINA AND THE POWERS: 
A Narrative of the Outbreak of 1900. 
By H. C. THOMSON, Author of ‘The Chitral Campaign,’ &c, 
With 30 Illustrations and 2 Maps, 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. [On Wednesday next. 


MR. E. F. KNIGHT’S BOOK ON THE VOYAGE OF THE “OPHIR.” 
WITH the ROYAL TOUR: a Narrative of the Recent Tour of the Duke 


and Duchess of Cornwall through Greater Britain, including His Royal Highness’s Speech delivered at the Guildhall, 
December 5, 1901. By E. F. KNIGHT, Author of ‘Where Three Empires Meet,’ &c. With Map and 16 Illus- 
trations. Crown &vo, 5s. net. 

“It is a narrative which is not only delightful as a souvenir, but one which is of very real value.”—Observer. 


STUDIES in IRISH HISTORY and BIOGRAPHY. Mainly of the 
Eighteenth Century. By C. LITTON FALKINER. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

Contents :—The Grattan Parliament and Ulster—The Earl-Bishop of Derry—Lord Clare—Castlereagh and Ireland in 
1798—Plunket and Roman Catholic Emancipation—Sir Boyle Roche -—Thomas Steele—The French Invasion of Irelaud 
in 1798. 

‘*The volume is a substantial contribution to Irish history, and is, moreover, of good literary quality.”—Scotsman, 


TRIBAL CUSTOM in ANGLO-SAXON LAW: being an Essay 


supplemental to (1) ‘The English Village Community’; (2) ‘The Tribal System in Wales.’ By FREDERICK 
SEEBQHM, LL.D. F.S.A. &vo, 16s. 


SONGS of CHILDHOOD. By Walter Ramal. With a Frontispiece, 


‘Under the Dock Leaves,’ from a Drawing by Richard Doyle. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 
The LIFE of WILLIAM MORRIS. By J. W. Mackail. 


gravure Portraits and 8 other Illustrations. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 10s. net. 




















With 2 Photo- 





NEW NOVEL BY MRS. WALFORD. 
By L. B. WALFORD, Author of ‘ Mr. Smith,’ ‘ Lady Marget,’ &c. 
** This Volume has not appeared in Serial form, 


“A bright, rapid story of modern life. The interest centres round Charlotte, who will be voted one of the most 
attractive of Mrs. Walford’s heroines.”—Acadeny. 


STANDARD WORKS. 


BY LORD MACAULAY. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND from the ACCESSION of JAMES the SECOND. 


POPULAR EDITION. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. 


CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS, with LAYS of ANCIENT ROME, &c. 


In 1 vol. 
POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
“SILVER LIBRARY” EDITION. With Portrait and 4 Illustrations to the ‘ Lays.’ Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS, SPEECHES, and POEMS. 


POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


COMPLETE WORKS. 


“ALBANY” EDITION. With 12 Portraits. 12 vols. large crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 
“EDINBURGH” EDITION. §8 vols. 8vo, 6s. each. 
CABINET EDITION. 16 vols. post 8vo, 4/. 16s. 


BY SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Accession of James I. to the 


Outbreak of the Civil War, 1603-1642. 10 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. net each. 


HISTORY of the GREAT CIVIL WAR, 1642-1649. 4 vols. crown 8vo, 


5s. net each, 


HISTORY of the COMMONWEALTH and PROTECTORATE, 1649-1660. 


— - 1649-1651, with 14 Maps, 8vo, 21s. Vol. II. 1651-1654, with 7 Maps, 8vo, 21s. Vol. III. 1654-1653, with 6 Maps, 
vo, 21s, 


The STUDENT’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. With 378 Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo, gilt top, 12s. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 








BY JOHN STUART MILL. 
A SYSTEM of LOGIC. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. LIBRARY EDITION. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO, London, New York, and Bombay. 








CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


—es 


THE CAMBRIDGE 
HISTORICAL SERIES. 


Edited by G. W. PROTHERO, Litt.D. LL.D., 


Honorary Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, 
and formerly Professor of History in the 
University of Edinburgh. 


The FRENCH MONARCHY, 1483- 
1789. By A. J. GRANT, M.A., Professor of 
History in the Yorkshire College, Leeds. 
With 4 Maps, Crown 8vo, in 2 vols. 9s, 


SPAIN, its GREATNESS and 
DECAY, 1479-1788. By Major MARTIN 
HUME. With an Introduction by E, 
ARMSTRONG, M.A. With Maps. Crown 
8vo, Second Edition, Revised and Cor- 
rected, 68, 


The REVOLUTIONARY and 
NAPOLEONIC ERA, 1789-1815. By J. H. 
ROSE, M.A., late Scholar of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge. With Maps and Placs. Crown 
8vo, Third Impression, 4s. 6d, 


The UNION of ITALY, 1815 1895. 
By W. J. STILLMAN, L.H.D., formerly 7'imes 
Correspondent in Rome. With 4 Maps. Crown 
8vo, Second Edition, 6s. 


VOL. IJ. NEARLY READY. 


SCOTLAND. By P. Hume Brown, 
M.A. LL.D. In 3 vols. Crown Svo. Voi. 1. 
To the Accession of Mary Stewart. With 
7 Maps. 6s. Vol. 11. To 1832. 
[ Vol. III, in preparation. 


IRELAND, 1494-1868. With Two 
Introductory Chapters. By W. O’;CONNOR 
MORRIS, County Court Judge of the United 
Counties of Roscommon and Sligo, With 
Map. Crown 8vo, Second Edition, és. 


The UNITED STATES of AMERICA, 
1765-1865. By EDWARD CHANNING. M.A., 
Assistant Professor of History in Harvard 
University. With Maps, 6s, 


CANADA UNDER BRITISH RULE, 
1760-1900. By Sir J. G. BOURINOT, LL.D. 
K.C.M.G. With 8 Maps, 6s. 


The AUSTRALASIAN COLONIES, 
from their Foundation to the Year 1893. By 
E. JENKS, M.A., Reader in English Law in 
the University of Oxford. With Maps, 
Crown 8vo, Second Edition, 6s. 


A HISTORY of the COLONIZATION 


of AFRICA by ALIEN RACES. By Sir H. H. 
JOHNSTON, K.C.B, With 8 Maps. Crown 8vo, 
Secord Edition, 6s. 


OUTLINES of ENGLISH INDUS- 
TRIAL HISTORY. By W. CUNNINGHAM, 
D.D., and E, A. McARTHUR. Crown 8vo, 
Second Edition, 4s. 


AN ESSAY on WESTERN CIVILI- 
ZATION in its ECONOMIC ASPECTS. By 
W. CUNNINGHAM, D.D. Crown 8vo, Vol. I. 
Ancient Times. 4s. 6d. Vol. II, Mediaeval 
and Modern Times. 4s. 6d. 


Other Volumes in preparation. 


London: C. J. CLAY & SONS, Cambridge 
University Press Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane. 
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THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED 


CECIL RHODES: 


A STUDY OF A CAREER. 


BY 


HOWARD HENSMAN, 


Author of ‘A History of Rhodesia,’ 
With Portraits and other Illustrations, 


Demy 8vo, 128. 6d. net. 





SEVENTH IMPRESSION. 


WORDS by an EYEWITNESS: the 
Struggle in Natal. By “‘LINESMAN.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


‘*The work of an artist—a fair-minded artist, who can 
take his reader into the vortex of the fiercest battle, intro- 
duce him to all that is base and vile in man’s nature, all 
that is gruesome and depressing on the field of slaughter, 
and yet not repel or fill the reader with disgust.” —TZimes. 

“The most interesting book that has yet been written 
upon the war.’’—St. James’s Gazette. 

**So comprehensive that every serious historian in the 
future will have to consult his chapters.”-—Daily Chronicle. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


SEPOY GENERALS; Wellington to 
Roberts. By G. W. FORREST, C.I.E., Ex-Director of 
Records, Government of India. With 9 Portraits. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“A writer who recalls in stirring language the deeds of 
the great men who won the Empire is deserving of a double 
welcome...... They are all recalled to life in this admirable 
volume, by a master of all the enthralling mystery of the 
English Orient.”—Daily Telegraph. 

**Mr. G. W. Forrest was well inspired in revising and 
republishing these studies of Sepoy generals. His lively 
style lends play to his erudition.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


The COLLECTED WRITINGS of 
JANETTA, DUCHESS of RUTLAND. With Portrait 
and Illustrations. In 2 vols. post 8vo, 15s. net. 





NOW READY, NEW ENLARGED EDITION. 


HOW WE ESCAPED from 
PRETORIA. By Capt. AYLMER HALDANE, D.S.O., 
2nd Batt. Gordon Highlanders. With numerous IIlus- 
trations, Plans, and Map. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

“Capt. Haldane’s escape from Pretoria is among the 
most brilliant exploits of the war...... Fiction seldom has 
the power to thrill exercised on every page of this simple 
narrative...... It is written in precisely the right style, and 
it holds the attention from end to end.”—Spectator. 


SECOND EDITION. 
BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 1036. FEBRUARY, 1902. 2s. 6d. 


ON the HEELS of DE WET. II. The Meet. 

The HOUR BEFORE the DAWN. By H. R.-M. 

The HOME-COMING of GUNGA BISHUN., 

ON a BRANCH LINE. By Charles Hanbury-Williams. 
CROSS-ROADS : a Little Comedy. By Julian Sturgis. 
STRINGER LAWRENCE. 

The CONQUEST of CHARLOTTE. Chaps. 17-19. 
PHOSPECTING on the GEM-FIELDS of AUSTRALIA. 


TWO YEARS UNDER FIELD-MARSHAL SIR DONA 
STEWART in AFGHANISTAN, 1878-80. By Ronaet 
E. F. Chapman, C.B. 

MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD :—Mr. Chamberlain and 
Germany—Europe’s Hatred of England—Unimagina- 
tive Teutons—The South African War a Mere Excuse— 
A History of Slander—A French Prisoner of War— 
Bacon and Shakespeare—Mrs. Gallup’s Cipher. 


The PARLIAMENTARY PROSPKCT. 
AND 


TWO YEARS AFTER. 
By “LINESMAN.” 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
Edinburgh and London, 








DUCKWORTH & CO. 


NEW SERIES OF STATE TRIALS. NOW READY, 
VOLS. III. AND IV. 


STATE TRIALS: Political and Social. 


Selected and Edited by H. L. STEPHEN. With 2 PHOTOGRAVURES, 2 vols. fcap. 8vo, 5s, net, 
UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE.—VOLS. I. AND II. 


STATE TRIALS: Political and Social. First Series, Vols. I. 


and If. Selected and Edited by H. L. STEPHEN. SECOND IMPRESSION. With 2 PHOTO. 


GRAVURES. 2 vols. fcap. 8vo, 5s. net. 
“The ‘State Trials’ are the best of good reaiing. Not only has Mr. Stephen chosen with the utmost discretion, but 
he has presented the trials of his choice in the best and easiest shape. Wherever you open Mr. Stephen’s fascinating 


volumes you are sure of entertainment.” —Spectator. 


-_ SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
WITHIN the RADIUS. An Entertainment. By Albert Kinross. 


With Designed Cover. 
‘* Impossible, insane, but in every way charming.”—Sunday Special, 


LOVE versus INDEPENDENCE. 
FREDERIQUE. By Marcel Prévost, Author of ‘Les Demi- 


Viérges’ Translated by ELLEN MARRIAGE. 
A study of the new conditions under which many women have to live and work in England. Much 
of the action takes place on this side of the Channel—south of the river, on Hampstead Heath, in the 


‘Free College,” and at Richmond. 
‘The author may be congratulated on having displayed an intimate knowledge of the intimate characteristics of the 


women of various nationalities.”—Literature, 


The VISITS of ELIZABETH. By Elinor Glyn. With Photo- 


gravure Frontispiece. 
‘* Fascinating, tantalizing, lovable little being.”—Daily Chronicle. 


COMMENTS OF ACOUNTESS. Pott 4to, 6s. 


‘ Full of vivacity and charm, while the ‘ Comments’ themselves are bound to cause comment.”—County Gentleman. 


COMMENTS OF A COUNTESS. 6s. 


“The book we are all talking about.””—Onlooker. 





NOW READY. 














A BOOK FOR THE NEW YEAR. 
JUST PUBLISHED, demy 8vo, 500 pp. 6s. net. 


The COUNTRY MONTH by MONTH. By J. A. Owen 


(Collaborator in all the work signed “A Son of the Marshes”) and Prof. G. 8S. BOULGER, F.L.S. 
¥.G.S. A New Edition, complete in One Volume, with Notes by the late LORD LILFORD. 
To all lovers of the wild nature of our country this work should 








‘Written in an interesting and attractive style. 
prove not only acceptable, but invaluable.”—Nature. 


IMPORTANT BOTANICAL WORKS. 


‘* THE elementary handbook,” says Nature, is 


AGRICULTURAL BOTANY, Theoretical and Practical. By 
JOHN PERCIVAL, M.A, F.L.S., Professor of Botany at the Agricultural College, Wye. With 


265 Illustrations by the Author. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
‘* All branches of the subject are very clearly treated, with the help of numerous and excellent illustrations.” —Standard, 


A GLOSSARY of BOTANIC TERMS. By Benjamin Daydon 


JACKSON, Secretary of the Linnean Society. Crown 8vo, 6s. net, 


A TEXT-BOOK of PLANT DISEASES. By George Massee, 
F.L.S., Principal Assistant, Royal Herbarium, Kew. With 92 Illustrations drawn from Nature by 


the Author. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
“The book deserves to become the leading English text-book on the subject.”—Literature. 








The ENGLISH UTILITARIANS. By Leslie Stephen. 3 vols. 


demy 8vo, 30s. net. Write for special Prospectus. 


PROBLEMS of EVOLUTION. By F. W. Headley, Assistant 


Master at Haileybury College. With 14 Illustrations, Demy 8vo, 8s. net. 











A NEW MANUAL OF DRAMATIC HISTORY AND LITERATURE. 
MR. CHARLES HASTINGS’S IMPORTANT WORK ON THE THEATRE. 


The THEATRE: its Development in France and England, and 
a History of its Greek and Latin Origins. By CHARLES HASTINGS. With an Introductory 
Letter from VICTORIEN SARDOU. Authorized Translation by FRANCES A. WELBY., 


Demy 8vo, 384 pp. 8s. net. 
“It is doubtful whether any other living writer could have made so accurate and trustworthy a compendium of the 


history of the stage.” — Atheneum, 

‘‘Mr. Charles Hastings bas written in French an admirable book on the theatre in France and England; and 
M. Sardou, in an introductory letter to the excellent translation published by Messrs. Duckworth, has justly remarked of 
its author that he possesses the art of saying many things in a few words......The account of the ‘ Latin Theatre anda 
of the ‘ Theatre in Greece’ is thoroughly interesting......A really valuable book.”—Standard (in a Leading Article). 


3, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
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MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 


Mr. HEINEMANN begs to announce a New Geographical Series, entitled 
THE REGIONS OF THE WORLD. 


A SERIES OF TWELVE VOLUMES DESCRIPTIVE OF THE PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT OF THE NATIONS. 
Edited by H. J. MACKINDER, M.A., 


Student of Christchurch, Reader in Geography to the University of Oxford, Principal of Reading College. 
Maps by J. G. BARTHOLOMEW. Price 4/. 4s. the Set, or separate Volumes, 7s. 6d. each. 


VOL. I. IS NOW READY. 


BRITAIN AND THE BRITISH SEAS. 


By the EDITOR. With 6 Coloured Maps and 132 Illustrations and Diagrams. 
SKETCH.—“ The book is well suited to the general reader, who will find it full of carefully thought-out information, 


written in a fascinating manner.” 
TO BE FOLLOWED BY 


THE NEARER EAST. By D. G. Hogarth, M.A. 


A FULL PROSPECTUS AND LIST OF THE SERIES ON APPLICATION, 


THE GREAT PEOPLES. 


Edited by Prof. YORK POWELL. Vol. II. crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE FRENCH PEOPLE. By Arthur Hassall, M.A. 
MEMOIRS AND LETTERS OF CARDINAL DE BERNIS. With an 


Introduction by SAINTE-BEUVE. With Portraits. 2 vols. 2/. 2s. net. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ In these most interesting memoirs Cardinal de Bernis gives us a series of artistic tableaux 
in illustration of the eighteenth century. ‘There is something of the stateliness of Gibbon’s style in his presentment of the 


historic facts.” 
THE GARDEN OF KAMA, and other Love Lyrics from India. Selected 
and Arranged by LAURENCE HOPE, 1 vol. ds. net. 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—‘‘ This poet is one of the happy few who have created literature out of our occupation of 
India. At his best he is a true poet. Perhaps since Sir Alfred Lyall gave us such poems as ‘ Siva,’ no one has so truly 


interpreted the Indian mind. No one, we think, transcribing Indian thought into our literature has retained so high and 
serious a level, and, quite apart from their Indian themes and setting, the verses remain in most instances true poems in 


themselves.” 
A NEW POLITICAL SQUIB. 


CLARA IN BLUNDERLAND. By Caroline Lewis. Illustrated by S. R. 


Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
THE NEW DOOLEY BOOK. 


MR. DOOLEY’S OPINIONS. By F. P. Dunne. 


FICTION. 
A CENTURY OF FRENCH ROMANCE. 


Edited by EDMUND GOSSE. 
A Library Edition in 12 Volumes, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 4/. 4s. for the Set of 12 Volumes, limited to 
1000 Sets, or separate vols. 7s. 6d. each. 


III. MAUPRAT. By GEORGE SAND. 


With an Introduction by JOHN OLIVER HOBBES, 3 Coloured Plates by Eugéne Paul Avril, a Photogravure, 
and Portraits. 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—‘ ‘Mauprat’ stands at the apex of its author’s first period; it is full of the fire and 
enthusiasm of early ideals and growing power; moreover, it is eminently suited to general reading.” 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
SONS OF THE SWORD. 


By MARGARET L. WOODS, Author of ‘ A Village Tragedy.’ [Second Impression. 


TIMES.—“ To write a good Napoleon novel has long seemed to be one of those enterprises that attract authors only to 
overthrow and discomfit them. Yet Mrs. Woods has come out of this ordeal unscathed, and her good fortune places her 
in the front rank of living novelists. Every one should read ‘ Sons of the Sword.’ ” 


A PROPHET OF THE REAL. By Esther Miller. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Both striking and original. The authoress knows how to tell her story, and the way in 
which she describes the emotions of her characters is always adequate and often eloquent.” 


THE STORY OF EDEN. By Dolf Wyllarde. 
THE RIGHT OF WAY. By Gilbert Parker. 


OUTLOOK.—“‘‘‘ The Right of Way’ is the right stuff—romance the royal. It is dramatic. It abounds in good things. 
It is a powerful and moving novel.” 


THE ETERNAL CITY. By Hall Caine. 


*.* A First English Edition of 100,000 Copies of THE ETERNAL CITY as published on 
August 21. This is exhausted, and a Second Edition is now ready. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
THE CHRISTIAN. THE MANXMAN. 
THE BONDMAN. THE SCAPEGOAT. 
THE FALL OF LORD PADDOCKSLEA. By Lionel Langton. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—‘‘ Amusing snapshots of current political life.” 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE DOLLAR LIBRARY.—#-. each. 
IN OLE VIRGINIA. By T. Nelson Page. 


ATHENZUM.— ‘The publisher is to be congratulated on a notable addition to the series. Mr, Page writes of the 
picturesque Southern land not alone as one who knows, but as one who is affectionately familiar with it. These stories 
merit high praise. They are full of kindly sentiment, homely talk, and stirring incident.” 


THE BELEAGURED FOREST. By Elia W. Peattie. 


WORLD,—“ His feeling for nature is that of a poet, and he expresses it always happily, and sometimes with singular 


felicity.” 
— London: WM, HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 


Cloth, 3s. 6d. 





MR. MURRAY’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


—_—_o_ 


The WORKS of LORD BYRON. A 


New Text, collated with the Original MSS. and Revised 
Proofs, which are still in existence, with many hitherto 
unpublished Additions. With Portraits and Illustra- 
tions. To be completed in 12vols. Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


POETRY. Edited by Ernest Hartley 
COLERIDGE. 


Vol. V. SARDANAPALUS, &c, 


[Just out. 


OLD DIARIES, 1881-1901. By 
LORD RONALD SUTHERLAND GOWER. With 
Portraits and Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 15s. rout . 

ust out. 


FELICIA SKENE, of OXFORD. A 


Memoir. By E. C. RICKARDS. With Portraits and 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. [Just out. 
Felicia Skene was a traveller, author, linguist, and musi- 
cian, but was best known for her philanthropic work, espe- 
cially in the city and county gaols, where for more than 
forty years she visited the prisoners and laboured to 
ameliorate their condition. 


ALASKA: giving the Results of 


the Harriman Alaska Expedition, carried out with the 
co-operation of the Washington Academy of Sciences. 
By JOHN BURROUGHS, JOHN MUIR, GEORGE 
BIRD GRINNELL, WILLIAM H. DALL, CHARLES 
KEELER, HENRY GANNETT, WILLIAM H. 
BREWER, C. HART MERRIAM, M. L. WASHBURN. 
With 5 Maps, 39 Coloured Plates, 85 Photogravures, and 
240 other Illustrations. Large 8vo, 2 vols. 3/. 3s. net. 
[Just out. 


GREEK COINS and their PARENT 
CITIES. By JOHN WARD, F.S.A., Author of ‘ Pyra- 
mids and Progress,’ ‘The Sacred Beetle,’ &c. Accom- 
panied by a Catalogue of the Author's Collection by 

LL, M.A., of the British Museum. With 22 
Autotype Plates and upwards of 500 Illustrations. 
Crown 4to, 25s. net. (Just out. 


The CONSTITUTION of the COM- 
MONWEALTH of AUSTRALIA. By Prof. HARRI- 
SON MOORE, of King’s College, Cambridge, and of 
the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law, Dean of the 
Faculty of Law in the University of Melbourne. Demy 
8vo, 16s. net. [Ready next week, 


SPEECHES on CANADIAN AFFAIRS 
By HENRY, FOURTH EARL of CARNARVON. 
Edited by the Hon. Sir ROBERT G. HERBERT, G.C.B. 
With Maps. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. (Just out. 


A NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVEL. 


The TRIAL of MAN. An Allegorical 


Romance. Crown 8vo, 6s. (Just out. 


A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


IN TUSCANY. Tuscan Towns — 
Tuscan Types—The Tuscan Tongue, &c. By MONT- 
GOMERY CARMICHAEL, British Vice-Consul for 
West Tuscany. With numerous Illustrations. Large 
crown 8vo, 6s. net. {Ready next week. 


ARCHDEACON DENISON: Fifty 


Years at East Brent, 1845-1896. Based on his Diaries 
and Correspondence. Edited by his Niece, Miss LOUISA 
DENISON. With Portraits and Illustrations. Demy 
8vo, 12s. net. (Just out. 


A NEW BOOK BY PROF. MOBERLY. 


CHRIST OUR LIFE. By the Rev. 


Canon R. C. MOBERLY, D.D., Regius Professor of 
Pastoral Theology, Oxford, Author of ‘The Atonement 
and Personality,’ ‘Ministerial Priesthood.’ Demy 8vo, 
9s. net. (Just out. 


GODLY UNION and CONCORD. 


Sermons preached in Westminster Abbey in_ the 
Interest of Christian Fraternity. By H. HENSLEY 
HENSON, B.D., Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford, 
Canon of Westminster, and Rector of St. 
Westminster. Large crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
[Ready next week, 


argaret’s, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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Ready next Tuesday. 


BENJAMIN KIDD’S 
NEW BOOK. 


PRINCIPLES OF WESTERN 
CIVILIZATION. 


By BENJAMIN KIDD, 


Author of ‘ Social Evolution.’ 


8vo, 15s. net. 


THE MYSTIC ROSE. 
A Study of Primitive Marriage. 
By ERNEST CRAWLEY, M.A. 


THE LANGUAGE AND 
METRE OF CHAUCER. 


Set forth by BERNHARD TEN BRINK. Second 
Edition. Revised by FRIEDRICH KLUGE. Trans- 
lated by M. BENTINCK SMITH. Crown &vo, 6s, net. 


MIND in EVOLUTION. By L. T. 
HOBHOUSE. 8vo, 10s. net. 


ACADEMY,—** Mr. Hobhouse’s patience and ingenuity 
have been admirable, and he shows sound judgment in inter- 
pretation......For his psychological work we have nothing 
but praise. He is careful and accurate in his observations, 
clear in his reasoning, and never hasty in his conclusions.” 





8vo, 12s. net. 











TEXTS TO ILLUSTRATE A COURSE OF 
ELEMENTARY LECTURES ON 


GREEK PHILOSOPHY AFTER 
ARISTOTLE. 


Selected and Arranged by J. ADAM, M.A. Hon. LL.D. 
Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


ATLAS OF PRACTICAL 
ELEMENTARY ZOOTOMY. (Being 


a Revised Edition of the Zoological Portion of the Atlas 
of Practical Elementary Biology.) By Prof. G. B. 
HOWES, LL.D. F.R.S. 4to, 10s. net. 














JANUARY NUMBER NOW READY. 


THE JOURNAL OF 
THEOLOGICAL STUDIES. 


Price 3s. net; Annual Subscription, post free, 10s. 


Contents for JANUARY. 


Eucharistic Belief in the Second and Third Centuries. By 
the Rev. H. B. Swete, D.D.—Dr. Moberly'’s Theory of the 
Atonement. By the Rev. H. Rashdall, D.D.—An Eirenicon 
from Culture. By the Rev. W. Sanday, D.D.—Documents. 
—Notes and Studies.—Reviews.—Chronicle. 


READINGS ON DANTE 


BY THE 
Hon. WILLIAM WARREN VERNON, M.A. 


The PURGATORIO. Introduction 


by DEAN CHURCH. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 248. 


The PARADISO. Introduction by 


the BISHOP of RIPON. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


The INFERNO. Introduction by 

Rev. E. MOORE, D.D. 2 vols. 

[Second Edition in preparation. 

*,* A few copies remain unsold of the original 
Latin Text of the Commentary on the DIVINA 
COMMEDIA of BENVENUTO da IMOLA, 
5 vols. large 8vo (price 3/, net). Copies can be 
purchased from Mr. James Bain, 14, Charles Street, 
Haymarket ; or from the Publishers, Messrs, 
Barbéra at Florence, 





HURST & BLACKETT’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW EDITION FOR 1902. 
Seventy-first Year of Publication. 


In 1 vol. royal 8vo, with the Arms beautifully 
Engraved, extra cloth, gilt edges, price 31s, 6d. 


LODGE'S 
PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, 
and KNIGHTAGE FOR 1902. 


Corrected by the NOBILITY. 


NEW WORK BY CAPT. M. H. HAYES. 


NOW READY, in 1 vol. crown §8vo, with 
numerous Illustrations from Photographs taken 
by the Author during a Voyage to South Africa 
with Horses, price 3s, 6d, net. 


HORSES ON BOARD SHIP. 
A Guide to their Management. 


By Capt. M. H. HAYES, F.R.C.V.S., 
Author of ‘Stable Management and Exercise,’ 
‘ Riding and Hunting,’ ‘ Veterinary Notes for 
Horse Owners,’ &c. 


AN INTERESTING BOOK OF TRAVEL. 


NOW READY, in 1 vol. crown 4to, containing 
upwards of One Hundred Illustrations from 
Photographs and Drawings by the Author, a 
Coloured Frontispiece, and a New Map of 
Mexico, especially prepared for this Work, extra 
cloth, gilt top, price 21s. net. 


MEXICO AS I SAW IT. 


By Mrs. ALEC TWEEDIE, 
Author of ‘Through Finland in Carts,’ &c. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘THE SOUL OF A PEOPLE.’ 


NOW READY, 
In 1 vol, demy 8vo, price 10s, 6d. net. 


THE HEARTS OF MEN. 


By H. FIELDING, 
Author of ‘ The Soul of a People,’ &c. 


NEW AND INTERESTING BOOK. 


NOW READY, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, with numerous 
Illustrations from Photographs taken by the 
Author, $3 Charts, &c., price 12s. net. 


TO THE SOUTH POLAR 
REGIONS. 
Expedition of 1898-1900. 
By LOUIS BERNACCHI, F.R.G.S. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
ROSANNE. By Netta Syrett, Author 


of ‘ Nobody’s Fault,’ ‘ The Tree of Life,’ &c. 6s. 


IN SPITE of ALL. By Edna Lyall, 


Author of ‘ Donovan,’ ‘ We Two,’ &c. 6s. 


FLOWER and THORN. By Beatrice 


WHITBY, Author of ‘The Awakening of Mary 
Fenwick,’ &c. 6s. 


FARDEN HA’. By Joanna E. Wood, 


Author of ‘A Daughter of Witches,’ &c. 6s. 


The MARRIAGE of MR. 
MOLYNEUX. By CKCIL HEADLAM, Author of ‘The 
Story of Nuremberg,’ &c. 6s. 


The LITTLE SAINT of GOD: a 


Heroine of the Red Terror. By Lady FAIRLIE 
CUNINGHAMB, Author of ‘A Wandering Star,’ &c. 6s. 

















LOVE GROWN COLD. 
WITH HOOPS OF STEEL. 


IMPORTANT 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


—-—— 


Messrs. METHUEN beg to cali the attention of 
the Public to the following list of their Spring Novels, 
They beg also to announce that they have just pub- 
lished a highly interesting narrative of some episodes 
of the Boer War, from the pen of a Boer Officer, 
entitled WITH STEYN and DE WET, ?y 
PHILIP PIENAAR, crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. They 
have also published an important volume of Adven- 
ture and Exploration in Borneo by Prof, A, C, 
HADDON entitled HEAD-HUNTERS, 
BLACK, WHITE, and BROWN, deny 
8vo, 153, Also a finely illustrated description of 
The ANCIENT RUINS of «HODESIA, 
by R. N. HALL and W. G@. NEAL, demy 8vo, 
21s, net; also DANTE STUDIES and 
RESEARCHES, 2y PAGE! TUYNBEE, 
D.Litt. M.A., demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net ; and a New 
Volume in the ‘* Little Library,” The PARA- 
DISO of DANTE, ?ranslated by H. F. CARY, 
Edited by PAGET TOYNBEE, pott 8vo, cloth, 
1s, 6d, net ; leather, 2x. 6d. net. 

They have also published the celebrated RE- 
PORT of LORD DURHAM on 
CANADA, demy 8vro, 7s. 6d. net. They are 
publishing this week two important Historical 
Manuals: (1) The BRITISH in INDIA, 
by A. D. INNES, M.A., crown S8vo, 78. 6d. ; and 
(2) A HISTORY of RUSSIA, dy W. R. 
MORFILL, M.A., crewn Sro, 7s. 6d. Messrs. 
METHUEN wili publish in a few days a reprint 
of an extremely interesting and hitherto wnauthen- 
ticated book by CHARLES LAMB, entitled The 
KING and QUEEN of HEARTS, with 
an Introduction by E. V. LUUAS, pott Svo, 78. 6d. 

Messrs. METHUEN will be very pleased to send 
to any address Prospectuses of their various Series, 


METHUEN’S 
POPULAR NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 





SORDON. BeNJaMIN Swirr. [Ready. 
THE STORY OF TERESA. 
A. MacDonELL. [Ready. 
THE FOUNDERED GALLEON. 
WEATHERBY CHESNEY. [Ready. 
THE AUTOCRATS. CuarLes K. Lusu. [Ready. 
THE VICTORS. RoperT Barr. [Feb. 13. 
OUT OF THE CYPRESS SWAMP. 
EpitH RIcKERT. [Fed. 13. 


THE ROMANCE OF UPFOLD MANOR. 
C. E Denny. [Febd. 20. 


MR. HORROCKS, Tt 


.J. CUTCLIFFE HyNnE. [Fed. 20. 
DRIFT. L.T. MEADE. [Febd. 27. 
THE LAND OF THE LOST. 
W SaTCHELL, [Feb, 27. 
THE MASTER OF BEECHWOOD. 
ADELINE SERGEANT. [Feb, 27. 
A HEROINE FROM FINLAND. 
Paut WAINEMAN. [Mar. 6. 
PLOTS. BERNARD Capes. [Mar. 6. 
I CROWN THEE KING. 
Max PEMBERION. [Mar 13. 
THE KEYS OF THE HOUSE. 
ALGERNON Gissinc. [Mar, 13. 
LOST PROPERTY. W. Petr RivGe. [Mar. 20. 
A HEART OF FLAME. C.F. Emprer. [Mar, 20. 


THOSE DELIGHTFUL AMERICANS. 


Sara JEANNETTE DuncAN. [Mar. 20. 
ANNIE Swan. [Apl, 3. 


FLORENCE FINCH KELLY. [Apl. 10. 





London: HURST & BLACKETT, Limirep, 





MACMILLAN & CO., LiMiTED, London, 


13, Great-Marlborough Street, W. 


METHUEN & CO. Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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LITERATURE 


— 


The Life of Napoleon I, By John Holland 
Rose. Illustrated. 2 vols. (Bell & 
Sons.) 


Mr. H. G. WELts, greatly daring, has just 
assured us that the course of modern his- 
tory would not have been notably different 
if there had been no Napoleon. In asense 
that may be true enough; Napoleon may 
be scientifically regarded as the mirror which 
focussed all the convergent rays of the re- 
volutionary period. But the historian has 
to deal with facts as they are, or, at least, 
as they appear to be, and to him there is 
no career in modern times more important 
or more pregnant with instruction than 
that of the first Emperor of the French. 
An adequate life of Napoleon must always 
be, as Scott claimed for it, ‘“‘the most won- 
derful book which the world ever read—a 
book in which every incident shall be in- 
credible, yet strictly true.’”’ Yet the best 
part of a century has passed away since the 
final crash of Waterloo without giving us 
that ideal life of Napoleon for which the 
world is still waiting. First came the age 
of the more or less contemporary chronicle 
writers, of whom Scott, Hazlitt, and Thiers 
are the best remembered in this country, 
while Jomini and Bégin havestill the greatest 
value for students. Then followed the cri- 
tical era, which may be represented by 
Lanfrey, Taine, Jung, and Seeley. But 
political considerations hampered all the 
writers who endeavoured to clear away 
the haze of story in which the cloud-com- 
pelling figure of Napoleon, huge enough in 
the light of day, had grown into an im- 
possibly gigantic demigod. Until the Third 
Republic was firm in the saddle, it was 
impossible to discover or to tell the whole 
truth about Napoleon. The campaign 
which he conducted at St. Helena for the 
domination of the ‘‘ Napoleonic ideas,” inthe 
interest of the dynasty which it had become 
his chief desire to found, was so far suc- 





cessful that, until the Revolution of 1870, 
official archivists were enlisted on his side, 
and many of the most valuable documents 
were not merely suppressed for a time, but 
even destroyed or falsified. Thus Lanfrey 
and Seeley and their compeers were engaged 
rather in historical criticism than in history 
proper, and we may say that everything 
written on Napoleon in the nineteenth cen- 
tury is but material to serve for the defini- 
tive history of that wonderful man that still 
remains to be written. 

Mr. Rose’s scholarly and well-founded 
record of the man is the most successful 
English attempt that has been made to 
narrate his life in a manner befitting 
the third or judicial period on which we 
have entered in regard to its study. This 
book is rather biographical than historical— 
that is to say, it deals with Napoleon rather 
than with the Napoleonic epoch, and it has 
thus been condensed to a readable length 
without the omission of any really important 
part of the story. The only serious neglect 
is that of the personal side of Napoleon’s 
character ; in his desire to remain at a high 
level Mr. Rose has deliberately chosen to 
omit some of the most striking things that 
are to be found in the pages of Napoleon’s 
biographers. ‘Apart from his brilliant 
conversations,” he says, 

‘*his private life has few features of abiding 
interest, perhaps because he early tired of the 
shallowness of Josephine and the Corsican 
angularity of his brothers and sisters. But the 
cause also lay in his own disposition. He once 
said to M. Gallois : ‘Je n’aime pas beaucoup les 
femmes, ni le jeu—enfin rien: je suis tout a fait 
un étre politique.’ In dealing with him as a 
warrior and statesman, and in sparing my readers 
details as to his bolting his food, sleeping at 
concerts, and indulging in amours where for him 
there was no glamour of romance, I am laying 
stress on what interested him most—in a word, 
I am taking him at his best.” 

While one approves of Mr. Rose’s point 
of view, one must think that he has adhered 
to it a little too closely; the reader 
who lays down the book and re-reads the 
famous thirteenth chapter of Bourrienne’s 
third volume will feel that there is some- 
thing more to be said about the man 
Napoleon than Mr. Rose has said. At 
the same time, one prefers that a bio- 
grapher should err in this direction rather 
than in that of laying undue stress on the 
kind of anecdote of which Mr. Rose speaks 
with just scorn, and which has been unduly 
prominent in some recent French works. 
Perhaps Mr. Rose may see his way to add a 
chapter on this subject in the later editions 
of his work which are sure to be demanded : 
we know no English writer who is better 
qualified to bring Bourrienne up to date. 

The chief contribution which Mr. Rose 
makes to the materials of Napoleon’s 
biography consists in his personal study of 
the British official records of the Napoleonic 
times, for which he has done what other 
searchers have done in France, Austria, 
Russia, and Prussia. Many discoveries of 
great interest have -resulted from such 
work, which has more than once thrown 
new light upon crucial points in the tangle 
of diplomacy and war. “Our diplomatic 
agents then had the knack of getting at 
State secrets in most foreign capitals, even 
when we were at war with their Govern- 
ments”; and Mr. Rose’s systematic 





examination of the archives of our Foreign 
Office, War Office, and Admiralty, from 
1795 to 1815, has yielded much valuable 
information. In an English historian one 
expects, of course, that special attention 
should be paid to the great world-struggle 
between Napoleon and this country, which 
opened at the camp of Boulogne and ended 
on the ensanguined ridge of Waterloo; and 
Mr. Rose has rightly devoted special pains 
to this part of his subject, summarizing his 
general conclusions in the following 
interesting passage :— 


‘*On the whole, British policy comes out the 
better the more fully it is known. Though 
often feeble and vacillating, it finally attained 
to firmness and dignity ; and Ministers closed 
the cycle of war with acts of magnanimity 
towards the French people which are studiously 
ignored by those who bid us shed tears over 
the martyrdom of St. Helena. Nevertheless, the 
splendour of the finale must not blind us to the 
flaccid eccentricities that made British states- 
manship the laughing-stock of Europe in 1801-3, 
1806-7, and 1809. Indeed, it is questionable 
whether the renewal of war between England 
and Napoleon in 1803 was due more to his 
innate forcefulness or to the contempt which he 
felt for the Addington Cabinet. When one also 
remembers our extraordinary blunders in the 
war of the Third Coalition, it seems a miracle 
that the British Empire survived that life and 
death struggle against a man of superhuman 
genius who was determined to effect its over- 
throw. I have called special attention to the 
extent and pertinacity of Napoleon’s schemes 
for the foundation of a French Colonial Empire 
in India, Egypt, South Africa, and Australia ; 
and there can be no doubt that the events of 
the years 1803-13 determined, not only the 
destinies of Europe and Napoleon, but the 
general trend of the world’s colonization.” 


The present war in South Africa, for 
instance, is demonstrably a consequence of 
the rupture of the Peace of Amiens! There 
is, indeed, hardly a single important event 
or institution in modern Europe which 
cannot be shown to have been influenced 
in some degree by the meteoric career of 
Napoleon. The special value of Mr. Rose’s 
excellent book, as we think, lies in his 
copious and accurate illustration of this 
central fact. The reader who approaches 
it with little or no previous knowledge of 
Napoleon’s history may not be enabled to 
form so clear a picture of the man as 
could be wished. He may be left in some 
uncertainty as to the causes which so 
rapidly endeared Napoleon to the great 
mass of the French nation. Mr. Rose has 
taken these largely for granted, on the 
very reasonable ground that a full exposi- 
tion of them would have entailed a lengthy 
excursus on the nature and causes of the 
Revolution; it would be necessary to show 
that Napoleon adopted its best principle, 
la carriére ouverte aux talents, while re- 
pressing its excesses. ‘If your childhood 
had been passed among the Wolves of the 
Terror,” said the young Royalist, explaining 
his apostasy, ‘“‘you would not have been 
sorry tc welcome the Corsican Shepherd.” 
But the great feature of Mr. Rose’s book 
is the clear and striking account which it 
affords of Napoleon’s work in the world, of 
his transitional post between the eighteenth 
century and modern Europe, of his place 
as a link between the Ancien Régime and 
triumphant democracy. The way in which 
this is made clear entitles Mr. Rose to a 
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good place among the historical writers 
whom this country now possesses, and we 
are able to speak highly of the critical 
acumen, the breadth of view, and the sense 
of proportion which he has brought to a 
task which has clearly been a Jabour of love. 
We have no space to go into questions of 
detail, and there is the less need to do so 
because Mr. Rose has everywhere given the 
reader the fullest opportunity, consistent 
with the brevity of his plan, of weighing 
the evidence on which he forms his judg- 
ments of disputed questions. We have found 
him remarkably accurate, having noted 
very few matters of fact, and not many 
more of opinion, on which he seems to be 
at fault. There is, for instance, a slight 
confusion as to the dates of signing the 
Peace of Amiens (i. 321 and 353); its 
source is clear enough to the student, but 
may puzzle the general reader. Mr. Rose 
seems to have misread Lanfrey’s remarks 
on the San Domingo expedition ; he charges 
Lanfrey with making an accusation which 
that historian expressly mentions in order 
to refute (i. 363). But these are the most 
trifling kind of errors. Occasionally the 
conciseness with which Mr. Rose has 
treated all but the most important battles 
is to be regretted. A more serious 
matter on which students of Napoleon’s 
career may join issue with Mr. Rose is his 
attempt to credit his hero with the birth of 
the spirit of nationality in modern Europe. 
Undoubtedly the Napoleonic era did give 
rise to that new spirit which has trans- 
formed the world, but few will go so far as 
Mr. Rose in assigning to Napoleon a meed 
of praise for what was the outcome of 
the inevitable revo.t against his crushing 
tyranny. Mr. Rose believes, for instance, 
that the Egyptian expedition was designed 
to bring about such a renaissance of Egypt 
as has at last taken place under Lord 
Cromer. However, he argues his case well 
and with moderation, and it is but a 
matter of opinion, on which few are better 
entitled to speak with authority. And when 
we consider his work as a whole, differences 
of opinion are as nothing before the author’s 
learning and sympathetic insight. Only 
those who have themselves worked at the 
solution of the ‘“‘ Napoleonic mystery’ can 
appreciate all the qualities that go to the 
successful completion of such a task, and 
it would be mere ingratitude to dwell 
upon the points where one disagrees. Mr. 
Rose’s book, in short, is statesmanlike in 
conception, impartial in treatment, accurate 
in detail, and attractive in style. It seems 
to us to be the best thing that has been 
written on Napoleon since Lanfrey left his 
tale half told. The exposition of Napoleon’s 
later career, his decline from the military 
splendours of Austerlitz and the political 
triumphs of Tilsit to the fatal blunder of the 
Russian campaign and the failure to com- 
prehend the rising of the nations, is especi- 
ally fine. The book is likely to become 
the authority for English readers on the 
greatest name in modern history—for, as 
Mr. Rose says in conclusion, when all deduc- 
tions have been made, Napoleon 
“* was superlatively great in all that pertains to 
government, the quickening of human energies, 
and the art of war. His greatness lies, not only 
in the abiding importance of his best under- 
takings, but still more in the Titanic force that 





he threw into the inception and accomplishment 
of all of them—a force which invests the storm- 
blasted monoliths strewn along the latter portion 
of his career with a majesty unapproachable by 
a tamer race of toilers, After all, the verdict of 
mankind awards the highest distinction, not to 
prudent mediocrity that shuns the chance of 
failure and leaves no lasting mark behind, but 
to the eager soul that grandly dares, mightily 
achieves, and holds the heart of millions even 
amidst his ruin and theirs. Such a wonder- 
worker was Napoleon. The man who bridled 
the Revolution and remoulded the life of France, 
who laid broad and deep the foundations of a 
new life in Italy, Switzerland, and Germany, 
who rolled the West in on the East in 
the greatest movement known since the 
Crusades, and finally drew the yearning thoughts 
of myriads to that solitary rock in the South 
Atlantic, must ever stand in the very forefront 
of the immortals of human story.” 








The Cambridge Platonists: being Selections 
from the Writings of Benjamin Whichcote, 
John Smith, and Nathanael Culverwel. 
With Introduction by E. T. Cam- 
pagnac. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 


In the present volume Mr. Campagnac has 
‘* tried to gather from the works of Whichcote, 
Smith, and Culverwel extracts which should 
illustrate as fairly as possible the teaching and 
style of each, and the relation in which they 
stood to one another.” 

While incomplete if taken as representing 
the Cambridge Platonists generally, of 
whom More and Cudworth—the most 
prominent philosophically—are omitted, it 
will be found valuable and interesting for the 
little-read authors represented. On behalf 
of the passages selected, the claim is well 
urged by Mr. Campagnac that 

‘“they deserve remembrance for the teaching 
which they embody, for their style, and, most 
of all, for the revelation which they give of 
characters of very unusual charm and 
perfection.” 

The name of “latitude men,’’ applied to 
them by their contemporaries, he thinks on 
the whole more fitly chosen than that of 
‘“‘Cambridge Platonists,” which has sur- 
vived; for, as he remarks, ‘‘it grants the 
breadth of view which was never denied 
them, and yet has a flavour of disapproval 
which is significant of the estimation in 
which they were held” by the orthodox. 
Platonism was brought against them as a 
serious charge; the complaint was “that 
Plato and Plotinus were being set above 
the Gospel. As a matter of fact, the 
Platonic influence was only one of those 
that affected their thought. Smith was 
acquainted with the work of Descartes, 
and Culverwel had a really wide know- 
ledge of the philosophy of the time. 
Their open-mindedness as regards science, 
too, was remarkable. Whichcote was appa- 
rently not a wide reader; but it was from 
him that the others derived the general turn 
of their literary style, while for the rest 
‘“‘their language was a mosaic of Hebrew, 
Platonic, Neoplatonist, as well as of Chris- 
tian elements.” ‘In the younger men,” 
Mr. Campagnac proceeds, ‘‘the several 
strands of thought were not always har- 
moniously mixed, though they lent a 
picturesque and sometimes bizarre distinc- 
tion to their manner.” This is well put, 
and, in fact, their interest for modern 
readers is partly philosophical and partly 





literary. They represent a distinct phase in 
the history of English thought ; and, if we 
can hardly now read through the more 
voluminous of them, we can, at any rate, 
always look into them with pleasure. 

To contemporaries no doubt their theo- 
logical side presented itself as all-impor- 
tant. An interesting point in their history 
—not brought out in the introduction 
so clearly as it might have been—is that 
they were well affected to the Commonwealth, 
and were in favour under it. They did not, 
indeed, make any protest against the new 
order at the Restoration ; but this is easily 
explained when it is considered that to 
questions of church government as such they 
were indifferent, and that least of all had 
they anything in common with the Cal- 
vinistic theology of the Presbyterians. Not 
that divines of the Anglican tradition find 
their “‘uncloathed, unbodied, intellectual, 
rational, spiritual’’ religion much more 
satisfactory than it appeared to a “‘ doctrinal 
Puritan” like Tuckney, Whichcote’s college 
tutor, who was much scandalized by the 
teaching of his sometime pupil. Whichcote, 
says the late Bishop of Durham in a 
passage quoted by Mr. Campagnac, “ had 
an imperfect conception of the corporate 
character of the Church.” 

‘*The abstractions of Plotinus had begun to 

produce in his case the injurious effects which 
are more conspicuous in his followers...... His 
teaching on the Sacraments is vague and in- 
frequent.” 
In fact, to theological Christianity, 
Catholic or Calvinist, the Church’s creed 
might seem to have been eviscerated and 
its ceremonial reduced to a nullity. We 
may illustrate the point of view by a 
sentence from Pascal, who would have seen 
little hope for Christian faith in praises of 
human reason :— 

“Quand un homme serait persuadé que les 
proportions des nombres sont des vérités im- 
matérielles, éternelles, et dépendantes d’une 
premiére vérité en qui elles subsistent, et qu’on 
appelle Diew, je ne le trouverais pas beaucoup 
avancé pour son salut.” 

This was essentially the point of view of 
Tuckney, who, not being a man of genius, 
expresses it in his rather heated corre- 
spondence with Whichcote in a more 
characteristic, if less distinguished, manner. 
‘“When heretiques of old,” says Tuckney, 
‘“‘and divers of late times have been sober 
and temperate, nec sine larva summe pietatis,— 
I think that we should look rather to their 
doctrines than their persons.” Among the 
faults in the ‘‘ vein of doctrine” of Which- 
cote and his associates are the following :— 

‘*The power of nature in morals too much 
advanced...... Those our philosophers, and other 
heathens, much fairer candidates for heaven 
than the Scriptures seem to allow of ; and they, 
in their virtues, preferred before Christians 
overtaken with weaknesses...... Nay, a Platonic 
faith unites to God...... This was not Paul’s 
manner of preaching.” — Tulloch, ‘ Rational 
Theology and Christian Philosophy in England 
in the Seventeenth Century,’ vol. ii. pp. 66-8. 

When we read some of Whichcote’s 
‘Aphorisms’ in Mr. Campagnac’s selec- 
tions, we are not surprised that he and 
Tuckney should not have been able to get 
on together. ‘‘The good - nature of an 
Heathen,’’ says Whichcote, ‘‘is more God- 
like than the furious Zeal of a Christian.” 
“Scripture is to be taken in a rational 
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sense.” ‘* One free-spirited man is equal 
to a whole Faction.” ‘To Impose what is 
Unreasonable is to Usurp upon the Creation 
of God.” ‘ Among Christians, those, that 
pretend to be Inspired, seem to be Mad : 
among the Zurks, those, that are Mad, are 
thought to be Inspired.”’ 

From Whichcote, who, of the writers 
included, was the most distinctively a theo- 
logical teacher, the extracts are shortest. 
The general philosophical position of the 
group may, however, be found in him. 
“Tt is neither in another man’s power nor 
in mine,’ he says, ‘to think as we will; 
but as we see reason, and find cause.” 
‘“‘ Moral Laws are Laws of themselves, with- 
out Sanction by Will; and the Necessity of 
them arises from the Things themselves.” 
As a basis for this ethical view, Culverwel 
developed a rationalistic theory of know- 
ledge, which is set forth in his ‘Treatise of 
the Light of Nature,’ here printed nearly 
in full. Smith, if not so original a philo- 
sopher, was an eloquent and beautiful 
philosophical writer, and is also fairly repre- 
sented by the selections given here. Beyond 
these no criticism has been attempted, 
the reader being referred for this to Prin- 
cipal Tulloch’s work. 








In Sicily, 1896-98-1900. By Douglas 
Sladen. 2 vols. (Sands & Co.) 
Tuese two handsome, even imposing 


volumes give one a sense of luxury and 
beauty worthy of their subject. On the 
covers, cleverly reproduced by photography, 
are the arms that Trinacria gave to the 
Isle of Man, the triple legs, but with 
the Gorgon’s head in their centre. Like 
Sicily itself, the volumes have an exterior 
charm, and on opening them and turning 
over the leaves the illustrations, derived 
from some three hundred photographs, 
engravings, and paintings, promise a 
delightful addition to the 945 pages of 
accompanying description. The weight of 
the volumes is excessive, caused by the 
fact that the paper is stout and highly 
calendered; but it has had the effect of 
bringing out every detail in the photography, 
even to the texture of the stones in temples 
and streets, and the features and expressions 
of the handsome peasantry, with marvellous 
minuteness. In fact, the illustrations are 
delightful, and bring back so vividly all 
the strange and wondrous charm of the 
marvellous island, that one lingers long 
over them before starting upon the more 
solid task of reading. Sicily is so full of 
fascination that its scenes and monuments 
are impressive, even after visiting Greece 
and Egypt, and one feels a certain sense of 
reverence in approaching its records. Mr. 
Sladen has evidently saturated himself 
with its literature and history, and he 
supplies in his preface a valuable hint 
as to the books the tourist might read 
and take—or rather, for he is very 
practical, send on before him to the island. 
He omits one—Paton’s ‘ Picturesque Sicily’ 
—but his list is long and cannot fail to 
be useful. M. Joanne will, however, object 
to being made Herr “Johanne.” But let 
not the reader think that Mr. Sladen is 
ponderous, if his volumes are weighty; he 
has adopted a plan that apparently is 
intended to seduce what has been described 





as the ‘‘ School Board” reader, and, at the 
outset especially, he is annoyingly flippant 
and worrying. 

Amid the illustrations one is bathed in 
an atmosphere of beauty, of history; and 
then as an ice-douche comes a terrible 
bit of English, or some American slang; for 
early in the first volume Mr. Sladen falls in 
with a young American girl and her fiancé, 
and their sayings and doings are recorded ; 
and one’s enjoyment of classical and 
romantic glamour is spoilt by such phrases 
as ‘Say, sir! We really ought to go there,” 
or ‘“‘and after we have sampled Syracuse” ; 
and this amidst the shades of poets and 
sculptors, historians and warriors, eloquent 
of a mighty past. Mr. Sladen plainly 
says that the book is addressed to globe- 
trotters, who are capable of a good deal; 
but surely even the globe-trotter who 
gets to Sicily does not want to hear 
fEschylus called the H. A. Jones of his 
day. In this fashion Mr. Sladen often 
belittles himself, for when his subject 
overmasters this flippancy he can write 
much better, as in the following extract :— 

‘* Syracuse is a sunset city...... But my words 
have a double signifieation: because the sun has 
for ever set upon the greatness of Syracuse, and 
because, every evening when the glowing orb of 
day sinks towards the honeyed hills of Hybla, 
the city is transfigured to the spectator who 
stands upon the mainland, on the rocky plat- 
form which was once Achradina, with one foot 
as it were in the past. Standing there, if I 
turned my back on the sunset city, and the 
streak of blue water, and the shadowy recesses 
of the Latomia which lay between, I was con- 
fronted with a spectacle yet more beautiful, 
though to me, with my passion for historical 
associations, of less moment—Etna, bathed in 
evening pink and gold.” 

Such descriptions as this, and his frequent 
references to Cicero, Plato, Goethe, &c., 
and Freeman’s monumental work on the 
history of the island, prove careful study of 
the subject; but in the midst of a calm bit 
of description the Americans rush in with 
outrageously flippant remarks, seemingly 
to satisfy that same School Board reader. 

His tour suggested here for grasping 
the whole of the island starts from Messina, 
and we are quickly introduced to the 
American family, one of whom, Stephana, 
with her betrothed, accompanies us until 
the final word of the two volumes. On 
p. 6 a parallel is suggested between 
Etna and Fujiyama, and this comparison 
of Sicily with Japan generally is too 
persistently forced upon the reader, as on 
pp. 187, 157, 165, 271, &c., in the first 
volume only; but when Mr. Sladen gets 
away from the Americans and Japan he is 
full of information on his subject and writes 
interestingly. Messina he does not like, 
though one is compelled to study the many 
points of interest in that busy, noisy city ; 
he goes on his way without delay to 
Taormina, where for a hundred pages he 
revels in the charms of that lovely spot; 
but surely he cannot be in earnest in advo- 
cating a terrible funicular railway from 
Giardini to the heights of Taormina and 
Mola. One of the things worth doing 
is slowly to mount that zigzag road and 
look down upon and out over the won- 
drous view, embracing vast snowy Etna, 
whilst below lies the sea of turquoise and 
emeralds and purple. The rocky cliffs, 





as one slowly rises, are hung with 
flowers, especially the marvellous Dente 
di lione, the wax-like blossoms of which 
require no water and are such a lovely 
feature even upon the railway cuttings 
of Sicily, where the long lines of giant 
geraniums and roses cannot grow. In 
speaking of the women at Taormina Mr. 
Sladen says that they have “ Holy Family 
features,” which is slightly vague; but 
his illustrations give one a good idea of 
the feminine beauty of the district, and 
his pictures of the scenery and famous 
temple and ruins are well chosen, whilst 
he includes an interesting chapter on the 
flowers of the place, which are most remark- 
able. From Taormina his itinerary (with 
a slight halt at Catania) leads to Syracuse, 
and here Mr. Sladen becomes absorbed in 
his subject. He has dived deeply into 
most of the writers who have lived and 
worked in or written upon Syracuse, from 
fEschylus, Cicero, and Theocritus to Free- 
man; and those who follow his footsteps 
and hints will miss little of interest in and 
around the place. 

One note of warning he forgets, and that 
is, not to drink of the fountain of Arethusa ; 
it looks clean and sparkling between the 
tall papyrus heads ; but Sicilians bid you 
beware of the fever lurking in it. Mr. 
Sladen is right as to the classical atmo- 
sphere of Syracuse, even compared with 
Athens. Seated on the topmost tier of the 
Greek theatre, and looking out over the 
entrancing view, one can, indeed, be wholly 
in the past; and one may consider the site 
of this theatre superior to that of the more 
famous theatre of Dionysus at Athens. 
In the modern references there is one mis- 
take (p. 162) which may mislead travellers. 
There is now no break in the train journey 
between Syracuse and Calais. The train 
is run on to the steam ferry at Messina, 
and so crosses from ‘‘ Charybdis to Scylla,”’ 
and the journey can be made from Malta 
via Syracuse to London in a little over 
seventy hours. The great works on the 
Epipole, the natural beauty of the 
Anapo with its luxuriant growth of 
papyrus, and the Saracenic architecture 
are lovingly described and most interestingly 
illustrated, and one feels sorry to quit 
Syracuse to get away to the strange hill city 
of Castrogiovanni, the ancient Enna. 
The heading of this chapter is ‘The Brigands 
of Castrogiovanni,’ but brigandage in Sicily 
is a thing of the past, so far as tourists are 
concerned. Agrarian agitation, as nearer 
home, may be aimed against a landlord, or 
revenge of a Mafian nature may be taken, 
and the authorities are careful if you are 
riding across country to provide you with 
guards; even Mr. Sladen, in spite of fre- 
quent playful references to brigands, never 
managed to meet one, except as a fachino 
who levied too high a tax for porterage. 
The part of these volumes dealing with the 
“ navel’ of the island, as Enna was called, 
does not describe the sulphur mines, @ 
descent into which is a curious experience. 
Mr. Sladen has also omitted the towns and 
villages around Etna, on its middle slopes, 
such as Bronte, associated with Nelson, 
Randazzo, &c., where one sees the true 
Sicilian, untouched by tourist influences. 

From Castrogiovanni we travel on to 
Girgenti, and here the illustrations of the 
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well-preserved temples are excellent; for 
that of Juno a more picturesque view could 
have been taken, a little lower down the 
slope. From Girgenti we cross the island 
to the city of Palermo, where so many 
travellers enter Sicily by the famous 
Conca d’ Oro, and here the author met 
with Prof. Salinas, the learned, polyglottic, 
genial director of the excavations in Sicily, 
who has, with very limited funds, done 
so much valuable work at Selinunte 
Solunto, and elsewhere. Three hundred 
and forty pages are devoted to the wonders 
in and around Palermo, and even then 
some noteworthy items are omitted, such as 
the reminiscences of Garibaldi. Palermo, 
Monreale, and the environs are astonishingly 
rich in ancient and medieval monuments ; 
the museum alone, governed by Prof. 
Salinas, invites many a day to be spent in its 
palm-shadowed courts and halls for the 
classic treasures and history stored within 
them. It is curious that the name Villa 
Eleanora should have offended Mr. Sladen, 
for the place belongs to the learned antiquary 
Prince Scalea, whom he was pleased to meet, 
and is warmly commended by its lovely 
gardens, filled with treasures collected 
by the Prince, whose son Prince Pietro 
Lanza has written much upon the island. 
The Princess Scalea is introduced into 
Mrs. Lynn Linton’s ‘Ione.’ On quitting 
Palermo Mr. Sladen again crosses the island 
to the Mare Africano for Marsala; and 
a capital railway run this is. Here, under 
the protection of the Messrs. Whittaker, 
who with the Florios almost divide the 
wine trade of Sicily, he is enabled to 
describe most fully and interestingly the 
life of the people, to visit the strange moun- 
tain town of Eryx, that Freeman so admired, 
and to give some charming anecdotes 
of the people. There are many of 
these scattered through the volumes. And 
then at the conclusion comes the visit to 
Selinunte and Segesta. By the former 
he is enraptured, and well may he speak 
of “the blaze of wild flowers” within 
which the mighty ruined temples lie 
embedded. The illustrations of the seven 
great temples laid prone by man and 
earthquakes, of the acropolis, of the 
“High Street,” silent though intensely 
eloquent of Greek and Phoenician, and of 
the necropolis and temples on the other side 
of the little river, are excellent, and the 
author was lucky enough to assist at 
some profitable excavations. But he appears 
to have missed the little wooden house of 
Prof. Salinas, wherein may be seen the 
latest finds not yet sent to Palermo. And 
if these illustrations and word - sketches 
are good, so also are those of Segesta. 
But the Americans are assertive here, and 
the ejaculation, ‘“‘ Well, I’m jiggered!” 
seems slightly out of place upon a page 
headed ‘The Beauty of the Temple of 
Segesta.’ A description of the lately 
unearthed Roman city of Solunto, and the 
marvels of the Norman cathedral of Cefalu, 
conclude the volumes, to which Kiepert’s 
map of Sicily is added. 

In spite of the time that these volumes 
have occupied in going through the press, 
there are many lapses that the printer’s 
reader ought to have corrected, and some 
of the jokes might be omitted in a new 
edition ; and, as the book is intended for 





English travellers, the baths at Termini, 
of renown in Pindar’s days, and now 
famous for curing rheumatic complaints, 
might be mentioned. But certainly we may 
conclude, as the book concludes, with a 
genuine meaning in the words, ‘“ Thank 
you for Sicily.” 








Sepoy Generals: Wellington to Roberts. By 
G. W. Forrest, O.I.E. (Blackwood & Sons.) 


Ir is fair to say that since 1815 India 
has been the best school, the best training 
ground, of our army; and this for 
two reasons. Active service on a greater 
or smaller scale has been from the nature of 
circumstances the rule, absolute peace the 
exception, and without war neither officers 
nor men can be thoroughly trained in their 
profession. Further, in time of peace there 
is in India scope for the movement of large 
bodies of men with the practice which that 
entails, an advantage which is to a great 
extent denied to a country like ours, 
populous, highly cultivated, and full of 
important towns. There is doubtless truth 
in the allegation of foreigners that the 
tactics and training learnt there, which may 
suffice for an Asiatic enemy, would be found 
wanting if our army had to meet Europeans 
as well armed as ourselves : the readiness to 
attack a foe whose numbers are greatly 
superior or whose position is much stronger, 
and to get with the least possible delay to 
close quarters, may lead to disaster which 
caution would have avoided ; but the spirit 
thereby engendered and the self-devotion 
required are qualities beyond price at the 
critical moments of war, and have over and 
over again turned disaster into victory. So 
it was at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, when Wellington in Spain, against 
the armies of France, met in succession her 
greatest marshals, finishing satisfactorily 
with their chief. So also in the middle of 
the century, when our great leader was, 
alas! no longer with us, and years of peace 
had wholly rusted the military machine, 
astonishing blunders and errors were can- 
celled by dogged resolution, and the Crimean 
war was closed when we had profited by our 
lesson and were both able and willing to 
goon. Finally, at the close of that century, 
and at the beginning of a new one, 
Undepressed by seeming failure, 
Unelated by success, 

the same qualities will, we trust, enable our 
army to return from South Africa, having 
accomplished its task to the nation’s satis- 
faction, stronger than it has ever before 
been. 

Napoleon, we believe, styled Wellington 
a Sepoy general, and so in a sense he was, for 
his chief experience before the Peninsular 
War was gained in India; but he was not 
so in the ordinary acceptation of the term. 
A Sepoy general meant an officer of the East 
India Company’s service as distinguished 
from a general in the Royal army. Of those 
selected by Mr. Forrest for biographical 
notice, Wellington, Baird, and Sir Charles 
Napier were Queen’s officers; whilst 


Munro, Herbert Edwardes, John Jacob, 
Donald Stewart, William Lockhart, and 
Earl Roberts were Company’s officers, but 
only the three last named have held general’s 
command in the field. The actual selection, 
too, would seem to have been made less with 





reference to the services in war of those 
chosen, compared to those omitted, than 
with respect to the material which was 
ready to hand. Passing this, let us 
glance at the various stories. That of the 
Duke of Wellington, though often told, may 
be again welcomed, for it is convenient to be 
able to take up one part of his career without 
having all the books and documents required 
fora complete study. He arrived in India 
in February, 1797, being then twenty-eight 
years old, and is described as 

‘“a little above the middle height, well 
limbed and muscular, with little encumbrance 
of flesh beyond that which gives shape and man- 
liness to the outlines of the figure ; an erect 
carriage ; a countenance strongly patrician, both 
in feature, profile, and expression; and an 
appearance remarkable and distinguished : few 
could approach him on any duty, or any subject 
requiring his serious attention, without being 
sensible of something strange and penetrating 
in his clear light eye.” 

He brought the following introduction to 
Sir John Shore, Governor of Madras, from 
Lord Cornwallis :— 

“*T beg leave to introduce to you Col. 

Wesley, whois Lieut.-col. of my regiment : he is 
a sensible man and a good officer, and will, I 
have no doubt, conduct himself in a manner to 
merit your approbation.” 
Perfectly just and free from exaggeration; 
not devoid of humour when read in the light 
of other days. His share in the second 
Marathi war, the battles of Assaye and 
Argaum, the capture of Ahmadnagar, are 
well described, and have for soldiers, at any 
rate, a perpetual interest—the intimate con- 
nexion between careful forethought, full 
provision of food and material of war, 
courage, and ultimate success being clearly 
demonstrated. Before leaving India, after 
eight years of brilliant service, he gave the 
Diwan of Mysore the following advice :— 

‘‘Let the prosperity of the country be your 
great object ; protect the ryots and traders, and 
allow no man, whether vested with authority or 
otherwise, to oppress them with impunity ; do 
justice to every man.” 


Mr. Forrest justly adds :— 

‘‘The words addressed to a native statesman 
may well be taken to heart by those who hold 
the destinies of India in their hands. India will 
be ours as long as the toiling millions are con- 
tent, They have no dream of national indepen- 
dence or political rights, but they ask that their 
social customs may be respected, their interests 
may be protected, and their claims and disputes 
be settled by good administrators of the law.” 

The next sketch is that of Sir Charles 
Napier’s career. He was a strange cha- 
racter, but one of the ablest of Wellington’s 
generals. His first battle was Corunna 
(January 16th, 1809); and he left India 
in 1851 after a service as varied as it was 
brilliant. Lord Ellenborough, that most 
able Governor-General, had the highest 
opinion of his talents, both as a soldier 
and as an administrator. 

There follows a well-considered sketch of 
Sir Herbert Edwardes, who, in addition to 
his known qualities in civil and military 
work, was a writer and speaker of great 

ower and eloquence. His ‘ Brahminee 
Bull’s Letters in India to his Cousin John 
Bull in England’ attracted so much attention 
that they nearly prevented his nomination 
for political employment in the Punjab. Sir 
Thomas Munro, the next of the generals, is 
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venerated in the Madras presidency, and, 
old though the story is now, his settle- 
ment arrangements were, perhaps we may 
say are still, regarded as stereotyped per- 
fection. 

Sir David Baird had some good qualities ; 
Wellington said he was a gallant, hard- 
headed, lion-hearted officer, without talent 
or tact, and disqualified by manner, 
habits, and temper for managing natives. 
The notice of Jacob recalls Mr. Shand’s life 
of that officer, which has been recently 
reissued; those of Generals Sir Donald 
Stewart and Sir William Lockhart appeared 
in Blackwood. Lastly, there is the story of 
Lord Roberts’s services, based, we are told, 
on official records and contemporary litera- 
ture. It is on a larger scale than the other 
sketches, specially that part which refers to 
the war in South Africa. 

The volume bears traces of having been 
prepared in haste, without sufficient atten- 
tion to minor matters. There may be, and 
probably are, excuses more or less valid. It 
is clear from some of the foot-notes that 
care has been taken to explain Indian and 
Anglo-Indian terms, Wilson, Yule, and 
others being quoted; but the slips and 
mistakes are far too numerous. Here are 
specimens. P. 24, for ‘‘ we have the whole 
game,” &c., read “‘ we eave the whole,” &c.; 
p. 27, “the kopje,” though admissible in 

outh African description, is out of place in 
that of Tipti Sahib’s movements; p. 64, 
“‘Mahadji” for Mahddaji; p. 71, ‘send a 
person to trial for his surrender” for “to 
treat for,” &c.; p. 107, ‘Fadnavis” for 
Farnavis, the title of the minister of Baji 
Rio, the Peshwa at Poona; p. 154, 
“Jerrog” for Jutogh, the well-known 
suburb of Simla; p. 164, ‘‘Malekom Khel 
clan,” probably for Malikdin Khel—clan is 
superfluous; p. 184, “theel” for thal or 
thul; p. 186, ‘‘jeeniza” for jirga=tribal 
council, now almost an English word; 
p- 194 and elsewhere, ‘‘ zumbooruhs” for 
zambirak ; p. 204, “* Mackison” for Macke- 
son; p. 205, “all the merit of the affair, 
whatever it may be, is good,” which as it 
stands is nonsense—for “good”? read yours ; 
p- 248, ‘depogah of the tosha khanee,” 
presumably for darogha of the tosha khana; 
p. 254, “‘The Count was an officer in the 
10th H.M.” is not very enlightening; 
p. 259, ‘‘ Sending private letters to India,” 
for Indore; p. 268, ‘No course but the 
better one,” for ditter one; p. 264, “ He 
received a grave shot,” &c., presumably for a 
grape shot; p. 281, ‘‘ Jacob, seeing the enemy 
moving to the left, thought they were 
returning,” for retiring; p. 302, ‘ Kelai-i- 
Ghazai,” for Aidt i-Ghilzi, or, as it is 
sometimes spelt, Kelat-i-Ghilzai; p. 346, 
‘“Oano,” for Onao. On p. 349 we read as 
follows :— 

‘Hope Grant pushed on with his horse, and 
came in sight of the enemy in full retreat. He 
had his own regiment (the 2nd Punjab Cavalry), 
a squadron of the Ist Punjab Cavalry under 
Captain Cosserat, and three Horse Artillery 
guns. Captain Browne (General Sir Samuel 
Browne, V.C., G.C.M.) was ordered to pursue.” 
An incorrect version, derived apparently 
from Lord Roberts. The incident is thus 
described in ‘Forty-one Years in India,’ 
vol. i. p. 409 :— 

“‘On hearing they had gone, Hope Grant 
pushed on with the mounted portion of the 





force, and we soon came in sight of the enemy 
in full retreat. The cavalry, commanded by 
Captain Browne,* was ordered to pursue. It 
consisted of Browne’s own regiment (the 2nd 
Punjab Cavalry), a squadron of the 1st Punjab 
Cavalry under Captain Cosserat, and three 
Horse Artillery guns.” 

It would have been better to copy 
accurately and to acknowledge the quota- 
tion. Hope Grant was in the 9th Lan- 
cers, and G.C.M. is a puzzling distinc- 
tion. On p. 363, Major White, ‘‘72nd” 
Highlanders, should surely be 92nd. 

Many of these mistakes and blemishes 
may seem scarcely to require notice, but 
it is to be regretted that a book which 
may find a place in ships’ and regimental 
libraries should be so disfigured. 








Ewenny Priory. By Col. J. P. Turbervill. 

(Stock.) 

Ir is strange that no monograph has 
hitherto been written on the fortress- 
monastery of Ewenny. Established at a 
time when the Norman invaders had 
scarcely secured a permanent foothold in 
the vale of Glamorgan, the priory church is 
still a noteworthy example of pure Norman 
work. The church and conventual buildings 
were defended at the time of their founda- 
tion by a strong line of fortifications, of 
which the north transept and central 
massive tower formed an integral part, this 
being the side which was the most exposed 
to an attack from the hills. Prof. Freeman 
regarded the building as the best-known ex- 
ample of an ecclesiastical stronghold, in which 
the main features of a castle are combined 
with those of a monastery. The meaning of 
the component parts that yet remain becomes 
clear when it is recollected that it was a 
religious edifice raised by invaders in the 
midst of a half-conquered country, and 
subject for many a long year to attacks 
from the dispossessed Welsh. 

The enclosure or precinct walls of a 
religious house were usually of sufii- 
cient height to prevent the easy access 
of seculars from without, and to impede 
the unregistered egress of the inmates; 
but in the case of Ewenny the walls 
were at once military and massive, en- 
closing a space of about five acres, an area 
much smaller than was usually associated 
witha priory church and conventual buildings 
of the dimensions originally possessed by 
the monks of St. Michael’s of Ewenny. It 
reminds us most of the two or three 
examples of fortified conventual churches 
that are still extant on the French side of 
the Pyrenees. To the west of the church 
was a square outer court, surrounded by 
lofty walls, where the various stables, cattle- 
sheds, and outhouses would be grouped, as 
well as barrack room for the garrison in 
its earlier defensive days. About fifty 
yards to the north-east of the church was 
the strongest of all the protecting towers of 
the outer circuit. Through this tower was 
the chief entrance, 33 ft. in depth, from the 
river side. Its strength and military pre- 
cautions could scarcely have been surpassed, 
even in a fortress of essentially secular 
origin. It had a triple portcullis, and in 
the centre iron doors, whilst at the sides 





* ** Now General Sir Samuel Browne, V.C., G.C.B.,” &c. 





were holes in the solid masonry into which 
huge beams could be inserted in times of 
danger, serving as supports for blocking 
up with masses of stone. In the roof were 
the usual apertures for pouring down molten 
lead or other missiles on the heads of any 
foe that might have succeeded in forcing 
the outer portcullis. Behind the battle- 
ments of the walls ran a sentry walk round 
the whole circuit of the defences, connecting 
all the towers and the north transept of the 
church. 

The western limb or nave of the con- 
ventual church was used by a not uncommon 
arrangement as the parochial church of 
Ewenny. The solid wall that separated 
the quire and transepts from the rest 
of the building served at once as the 
reredos of the parochial church and the 
rood-screen of that of the priory. Against 
{nis wall was the high altar of the parish, 
and on each side a small door for proces- 
sional purposes into the church of the monks. 
This Benedictine priory was founded about 
1140, and soon afterwards was bestowed as 
a cell upon the great English abbey of 
Gloucester. At the dissolution of the 
monasteries the priory and its demesnes 
were granted to Sir Edward Carne, who was 
required to pay a stipend to a priest to serve 
the parochial portion of the church. The 
eastern side of the church became the 
private property of the owner of the Ewenny 
Priory estates, and was used as a burial- 
place for members of the family. The small 
transept chapels soon fell into ruin. A good 
reproduction of the earliest engraving of the 
church, by Francis Grose in 1775, shows 
the north aisle of the church in sound pre- 
servation, with considerable remains of the 
north transept. A curious slip in the descrip- 
tion of this plate assigns it to ‘‘ Francis 
Goose,” whilst the letterpress carelessly 
describes it as a view of the south side of 
the church instead of the north. After this 
date the whole of the building was suffered 
to fall into a squalid and disgraceful state, 
the energies of the Turbervills, who suc- 
ceeded the Carnes as proprietors of the 
priory, being confined to the adornment 
and reconstruction of their own house 
to the south of the church. A series 
of pencil drawings as well as a fine early 
Turner, circa 1800, now in the Cardiff 
Museum, of which reproductions are sup- 
plied, afford a melancholy proof of shame- 
less desecration. The Turner, taken from the 
west corner of the north transept, shows the 
space under the central tower, with its fine 
bold Norman vaulting and a_ beautiful 
wooden screen of fourteenth-century date. 
Against the sides of the ancestral tomb of 
the Turbervills, in the south transept, a fine 
litter of young pigs are rubbing themselves, 
and a man near the south door is bringing 
in a bucket, presumably full of pigs’ wash, 
whilst a woman near the west door is feed- 
ing fowls. In the foreground are a harrow, 
a wheelbarrow, and a hen-coop, arcund 
which a number of turkey poults disport 
themselves. 

About 1870 Col. Picton-Turbervill, mainly 
owing to the advice of Freeman, set to 
work to rescue the eastern part of the church 
from further desecration and ruin, and for 
several years there was a considerable ex- 
penditure of money on lines that were fairly 
good in view of the date of the operation. 
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In 1895 Col. Turbervill called in the 
assistance of that most careful antiquarian 
architect Mr. Micklethwaite to complete 
the work by a restoration of the parochial 
nave, and by rebuilding the north aisle, 
which fell down in 1803. Photographic 
plates show on what sound lines this work 
was accomplished. 

Notwithstanding the modest claims of the 
preface, Col. Turbervill has accomplished the 
task of writing the history of Ewenny Priory 
after a fashion of which no antiquary nor 
ecclesiologist need be ashamed. Possibly if 
the task had been entrusted to the average 
antiquary the book would have been 
somewhat duller and less interesting. The 
latter part, which deals with the owners of 
the priory since the Dissolution, would in 
that case have probably been omitted or 
much compressed, with the result that a 
variety of quaint incidents would have been 
unrecorded. However much all true stu- 
dents of history may agree in deploring the 
squalid tale of covetousness and greed which, 
for the most part, was the accompaniment of 
the dissolution of the religious houses, it 
must not be assumed that the local history 
of the abbey or priory demesnes and of their 
possessors ceases with the suppression. 
Their successors were at least human, and 
being human could not possibly be charac- 
terless, whether for good or evil. Sir Edward 
Carne, to whom the Ewenny estates were 
assigned, played no mean part in the his- 
tory of his times, and many of his descen- 
dants were noteworthy folk. Edward Carne, 
of the fourth generation, who died in the 
time of the Commonwealth, left a daughter 
Blanche, aged ten, as his heiress. By his 
will he left to Blanche all his considerable 
estates and castles, on condition that she 
should marry before she was twenty-one 
some one of the sons of his cousin William 
Carne of Nash, 

‘*the choice and selection of which of them 
being left unto my said daughter, to satisfy 
her own affection, in hope of their more com- 
fortable cohabitation and to oblige the respects 
of the said son.” 

If she refused to marry any one of them the 
estates were to pass at once to his cousin 
William Carne and his heirs. William had 
eight sons then living, so that the little 
maiden had a fair choice. It is pleasant to 
find that Blanche selected John, the youngest 
of the eight, though there was a great dis- 
parity of age, for John was twenty-two when 
he married his child-bride before her eleventh 
birthday! Their eldest son, Edward, was 
born in 1657, when his mother was seven- 
teen. Blanche had three other sons and five 
daughters, and died at the early age of 
thirty-three. 








Odyssey XIII.-X XIV. Edited, with English 
Notes and Appendices, by D. B. Monro. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

Ir is more than twenty-five years since Dr. 

Merry published the first volume of the 

edition which is here completed ; and in that 

time Homeric scholarship has made great 
advances. Our knowledge of the text has 
been increased both by the discovery of new 
materials and by the sifting of old; but, 
above all, archeological research has opened 

a new world of illustration, clearing up many 

dark places and throwing light upon all 

sides of the Homeric question. The editor’s 








task has become vastly more complicated, 
and has, in fact, taken a different form. 
Earlier editors were content with critical and 
exegetical notes, but now the wider ques- 
tions of the date and characterof the Homeric 
civilization, the relation of this to the 
Mycenzan, the composition of the poems 
themselves, have taken the place of that 
narrower scholarship. In the book before 
us there are very few notes—so few that we 
are inclined to ask, as wehave asked before, 
Why must the text of an author always be 
printed in such editions as this? And nearly 
half the book, more than two hundred pages, 
is taken up with appendices. Mr. Monro 
threads his way through the maze with 
great judgment and tact. He is led astray, 
it is true, by one will-o’-the-wisp, and appa- 
rently concurs with Reichel’s theory of the 
Homeric armour; he is not quite fair in 
estimating Mr. Ridgeway’s latest work, 
partly from a praiseworthy caution, still 
unfortunately, for, whatever may be said 
in criticism of that book, it demolishes 
Reichel. But as a rule we find in Mr. 
Monro a safe guide, and one who neglects 
nothing. 

The notes are a scholar’s notes. Common- 
place illustrations and hints to the sixth- 
form boy, which too often figure in modern 
editions, are not to be found here. These 
deal very fully with all questions of mor- 
phology or syntax which may offer a 
difficulty, and here Mr. Monro is at home. 
Take for examples the notes on the suffix 
-ros, Xvi. 2, and on wepary, xxiii. 243. He is 
peculiarly happy in his sense of the associa- 
tions of words, and feels a touch of humour 
or parody at once. Thus he points out 
as colloquialisms dvéxpayov, xiv. 467; dvo- 
raXifers, 512; divnPjvar, of wandering, xvi. 63. 
He has some good notes on etymology, as 
the convincing interpretation of AvkaBas, 
which he takes to mean ‘‘a day” (p. 27); 
but here his touch is less sure, for he gives 
up the last part of iAakdpwpos (xiv. 29) as 
hopeless. It may, however, be akin to the 
Celtic mar, “ great,” the original type being 
set, as Mr. Monro says, by such words as 
éyxerivwpos. He notes the traces of an 
earlier dialect here and there, although he 
is hardly alive to the importance of the 
“ 7Xolisms.’’ There seem to us to be in- 
dications that epic grew out of a dialect not 
exactly the historical Molic, but of the same 
class; and one of the most fruitful of Mr. 
Ridgeway’s suggestions is that Attic has 
had a similar history. The use of zepi for 
“beyond ”’ (xix. 285) has died out of Greek 
almost everywhere except in Holic, where 
it is common. A few illustrations, very 
much to the point, are supplied from modern 
Greek life; and Mr. Monro may be inter- 
ested to learn that xopwvy (xxi. 46), a door- 
handle or knob, has its parallel in the 
Southern Sporades, where it is applied to a 
catch at the top of the lintel, which falls 
when the door or window is pulied to. We 
cannot agree, however, with the attempted 
explanation of the infinitive for imperative, 
as dependent on a verb in some preceding 
clause (xv. 128). It no more needs a finite 
verb than does the sentence, ‘‘Once more 
unto the breach.” In xvii. 318 one may 
interpret d\Ao#: zarpys as ‘ elsewhere than 
his country.” As regards the discussion of 
disputed lines and passages, we have nothing 
but praise to offer. They are dealt with in 





the most judicious spirit; and we would 
point especially to xv. 295-8, and the con- 
clusive proof of the spuriousness of the last 
book (xxiii. 296). We need not dwell on 
the interpretation of difficult passages, 
further than to point out that the principle 
of ‘stock phrases varied,” sometimes 
perhaps misunderstood, proves a most im- 
portant help (¢.g., xv. 370, «npdOe padXoyv). 
The shot through the axe-heads is now 
explained in an intelligible way, for the 
first time, we think, in an English com- 
mentary. 

The appendix deals with the composition 
of the Odyssey, its relation to the Iliad and 
the Cyclic poets, the history of the texts, the 
dialects, and the Homeric house. We wish 
first to emphasize the effective manner in 
which the literary points are brought out. 
It is rare in a book of scholarship to find 
such delicate taste and insight. This has a 
direct bearing upon the text, for a decision 
as to the genuineness of passages often 
depends upon it. Thus Mr. Monro is able to 
show that the adventures of Telemachus form 
an essential part of the poem. Then, again, 
he has pointed in many instances to a 
parody of earlier Homeric phrases, which 
gives a new flavour to the later work. 
The author of the Odyssey was a true 
humourist, but the humour is often obscured 
to those who are not sensitive to the niceties 
of the Greek tongue. The instances of bor- 
rowing are also discussed, and this part 
of the work (328) furnishes cogent argu- 
ments for the later date of the Odyssey. 
As regards the substance of the poem, Mr. 
Monro sees in it an admixture of heroic 
tradition with a large mass of folk-tales 
and stories of wizardry or magic; these, he 
thinks, have clustered about the well- 
known name of Odysseus, and are partly 
the cause of the differences in his character 
as conceived in the Iliad and the Odyssey. 
In this section the editor has availed him- 
self of the researches of folk-lore, including 
an interesting paper by Mr. Crooke. He 
uses the bow with skill to prove that the 
story of Odysseus has incorporated a tale 
from the older age when bows were the 
chief weapons, and attempts, not without 
success, to reproduce the original tale. 
What is known of the Cyclic poets is told 
with completeness and lucidity. In dis- 
cussing the history of the Homeric text 
Mr. Monro, we are glad to see, demolishes 
the Pisistratus myth. Mr. Leaf, amongst 
others, has supported this old theory, with- 
out adequate statement of the case: he re- 
gards it as ‘‘ highly probable,” but its basis 
is slight. Mr. Monro collects the evidence 
for early interpolation, and reinforces it 
strongly from the papyri; his general con- 
clusion is that, along with interpolated 
texts, there existed a recension not very 
different from the vulgate before the rise 
of the Alexandrian school. This he 
supports by Aristarchus’s_ citations of 
racai—t.¢., the MSS. used by him in his 
edition all agreed on certain important 
points, while the xovvai, or common texts, 
often differed. Aristarchus, he holds, was 
a conservative critic; but his influence was 
not so great as has been assumed, the 
faulty variants surviving beside his recen- 
sion. : 

The important questions of the original 
form and dialect of Homer, and of his 
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surroundings, are not treated so satisfac- 
torily. On some points, indeed, Mr. Monro’s 
argument is clear and sound. He shows 
that révs, tévs, and so forth must have been 
spoken at the time when the poems were 
composed ; that certain formal irregularities, 
as the confusion of thematic and athematic 
conjunctives, cannot be regarded as original ; 
thatthetheory of an Holic Homer remodelled, 
while Sappho and Alczeus were left alone, is 
most unlikely ; and that the evidence points 
to achain of kindred dialects extending from 
Thessaly to the Peloponnese, and probably 
including Attica, Crete, and Cyprus. But 
he is inclined to make light of Mr. Ridge- 
way’s theory, which well accounts for 
this fact: that the Homeric poems were 
composed in a dialect from which AZolic and 
Attic sprang, spoken by the people called 
Mycenean. Mr. Monro regards the 
Homeric civilization as “essentially Myce- 
nzan,”’ but does not account for the striking 
differences between the two ; he follows the 
‘‘ general opinion of archzeologists and histo- 
rians.” He does not recognize that Homer 
may not have sung for the people who built 
Mycenze, even though he used their speech ; 
and thinks that the language of government 
and that of poetry would probably be the 
same. He admits that the Dorians “‘ broke 
up the earlier political system,” and yet 
‘‘ suffered themselves to be conquered by 
the art and literature which they found 
in their new seats,’’ but does not see 
that this may apply to the Achzans also. 
The value of Mr. Ridgeway’s theory 
in explaining the phenomena of ‘old 
Attic”? is not seen. All Mr. Monro can 
find to say of it is that it is plausible; 
and he thinks that it stands condemned 
because there is no evidence of racial 
difference between the ‘‘Achzeans ” and the 
bulk of the population. But ‘English ” 
might be used of our composite army in 
South Africa. His own suggestion, which 
he thinks “less violent,” is that the use of 
iron, bronze armour, and cremation reached 
Greece gradually and by pacific intercourse : 
which is, to use his own words of another 
thing, an unverified hypothesis. 








Lhe Dangers of Spiritualism. By a Member 
of the Society for Psychical Research. 
(Sands & Co.) 

Many persons have tried, in early life, to 

raise the devil. Full directions are supplied 

by various authors on magic, and the 
experiment, if futile, has not hitherto been 
reckoned dangerous. A member of the 

Society for Psychical Research has, however, 

found what he calls ‘“ spiritualism’”’ dan- 

gerous. Of course the Society for Psychical 

Research has never committed itself to a 

belief in the existence of ‘‘spirits,’’ still 

less of spirits which can be ‘‘raised.’’ The 
member, however, believes in them, and his 
little book warns people (weak-minded 
people) against dabbling in unregulated and 
unofficial psychological experiments, as we 
call them—in ‘‘ spiritualism,” as he puts it. 
His narrative is not ‘‘ evidential’; he does 
not supply names, dates, places, and signed 
testimony by corroborative witnesses. How- 
ever, if what he says is true, persons who 
find that the imposition of their hands on 
boxes and tables causes in these objects first 
vibrations, and then “ decidedly intelligent 





knocks,” may be advised to leave boxes and 
tables alone. As we have never yet met 
any person who needed this warning, or who 
could produce even unintelligent knocks by 
imposition of hands, the monition is, 
perhaps, not widely needed. In the case of 
P. F., dalliance with tables led to prostration, 
numbness, and the presence of a force which 
went stamping about the room. If the 
member had been loyal to his society he 
would have introduced P. F. to Mr. Pod- 
more, who would readily have demonstrated 
either that there were no knocks and 
stampings at all, or that P. F. produced 
them by normal means, ‘‘ and the same with 
intent to deceive.” P. F. would have been 
tied up in a sack, placed in a hammock, 
and then asked to stamp or knock. As he 
would have failed (they always do) there 
would have been an end of the business, 
and P. F. would have returned to his usual 
work in life. Far from that, he became 
morbid, a victim to such suggestions of evil 
as haunted John Bunyan. He was pursued 
by noises of unknown cause, and finally 
‘“‘went abroad” and regained his usual 
health. He had been either ‘ possessed ”’ 
or was an hysterical impostor; but in either 
case his graces were hid and his abnormal 
gifts thrown away. Psychology and patho- 
logy gained nothing by the case of P. F. 
Ten minutes with P. F. (when he was at his 
best) “‘ would infallibly have made a convert 
of the conventional man of science’’—say of 
Prof. Ray Lankester. But the worst of it 
is that the conventional man of science, 
or even a committee of the Society for 
Psychical Research, never is present ‘ in 
that spirit- haunted room” where ‘a 
hundred hands seem to be hammering 
away.’ In the only case of such a 
phenomenon in our own experience the 
medium (a very notorious one) was too 
clearly thumping the floor with the heel of 
her shoe. We must blame the member : 
he has friends possessed of devils, like 
P. F., and probably he has scientific 
acquaintances; but he never, apparently, 
brings the parties together, and ‘“‘has been 
in the habit of regularly reading the 
Review of Reviews,’ and of dabbling in 
“spirit photographs.” The photographic 
examples given fail to conciliate. 

The author has a long tale of M., who 
abandoned himself to automatic writing 
till he became a Planchettomaniac. He 
thus grew crazy; his very ‘“‘control” (a 
lewd spirit) spoke of him as ‘‘ this idiot,” 
and he confessed to all sorts of misdeeds 
which he had probably never committed. 
It would be more fair to say that the 
‘control’? accused M. of ‘“‘an evil life,”’ 
and M. corroborated. Of course, we need 
external evidence that M. had really been 
gay ; but the author appears to be satisfied 
with M.’s own morbid confessions. We 
believe M. to have been a most respectable 
man, who had merely debauched his 
imagination by automatic writing. Samples 
of his automatic writing in an alleged 
variety of hands appear to be all in one 
hand, varying in size and slope. There is 
such a thing as automatic writing. But of 
all these pastimes this is the one in which 
self-deception is the easiest. Practised by 
persons of weak intellect, all automatisms 
are apt to produce the state of mind known 
as ‘‘ dissociation’? and general morbidness. 


This danger exists, but what has it to do 
with “‘spiritualism’”? The logic of one 
poor victim (p. 114) shows how debilitating 
are these exercises. He had heard of the 
“subliminal” or ‘‘subconscious”’ self, a 
perfectly respectable entity when kindly 
treated, otherwise uncontrollable. The 
victim’s hand automatically wrote things 
alien to his xormal self, and so he reasoned that 
a ‘‘discarnate human being” must have been 
at work. It would take some time to expose 
this fallacy to persons who do not see 
through it at a glance. This genius thought 
that Mr. F. W. H. Myers invented the sub- 
liminal self. A little study of Sir William 
Hamilton and dozens of other authors 
would have removed this impression. As to 
the ‘‘ confessions,’’ we have here a tale of 
an automatic writer, who automatically 
wrote a letter to himself from his absent 
wife. It was a confession, he believed it, 
and acoldness ensued. But the confession 
arose in his own morbid consciousness, just 
as that of M. did, M. in whose tale of guilt 
the author believes. If psychical research 
has done anything, it has shown that 
“‘ spiritualism,” as an explanation of certain 
abnormal phenomena, is a_ superfluous 
hypothesis. Even Mrs. Piper does not 
believe in it. It remains true that people 
of unbalanced minds, and devoid of logic 
and education, had better not dabble in 
automatism. The practice harms them, and, 
not being conducted under scientific condi- 
tions, is of no use to science. But they have 
not raised, and are not possessed by, evil 
spirits—so far as the evidence allows one to 
judge. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Tory Lover. By Sarah Orne Jewett. 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) 

Tue author’s real hero is that renegade 
Scotsman, John Paul or Paul Jones, but one 
can understand a good deal of sentiment 
in his favour from an American author. 
Here he appears as a gallant lover and per- 
fect cavalier, though his rough methods at 
sea are not ignored. Perhaps the story 
would have gained interest had Jones’s really 
valiant fight with the Serapis been included 
in its scope. His raid with the Ranger 
strikes one as rather impudent than heroic, 
though he did get Lady Stirling’s silver 
spoons and frighten the fishermen at White- 
haven. The Tory lover, the nominal hero, 
is not wholly satisfactory. He sails with 
Jones, against his inclinations, in order to 
win the fair patriot Mary Hamilton; and 
the best part of the book deals with his life 
at sea, and the false position of a gentleman 
and a loyalist in such a galley. It must be 
acknowledged that the lady is a prize worth 
winning. Miss Jewett has a happy gift of 
description, and the old colonial families she 
introduces, with their neighbours and quaint 
dependents, are aptly depicted. 





God Wills It. By W. S. Davis. (New 
York, the Macmillan Company.) 
Ir is no easy task to enter into the spirit 
of the eleventh century, and Mr. Davis 
must be congratulated on having achieved 
a large measure of success. He has pro- 
duced a vivid picture of the first Crusade, 
its crimes, its horrors, and its splendid 





flashes of the ‘fire not of this world.” 
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The book is carefully written throughout, 
and contains some powerful scenes, especi- 
ally the description of the historic gather- 
ing at Clermont. Here Richard Longsword, 
the hero, a Norman baron from Sicily, takes 
the cross in expiation of a grievous sin— 
the slaughter, namely, of a non-combatant 
in sanctuary. From this point onwards 
the interest, which flags a little during 
the first hundred pages or so, is well 
sustained, and we are really sorry when 
the sack of Jerusalem is accomplished, 
and we part company with Richard and 
his Saracen friend Musa. The love story 
is constructed on strictly conventional lines, 
and the same may be said of the two 
heroines. 


The Yellow Fiend. 

(Fisher Unwin.) 
‘Tne Yertow Fienp,’ if it proves nothing 
else, proves at least that the miser of old, 
“clawing” his gold, is, after all, not quite 
so extinct as the dodo. People who care to 
concern themselves with the decline and 
fall of fictitious personages have probably 
given him up for lost, along with the wicked 
*‘baronite,”’ the cruel uncle, the persecuted 
governess, and other old favourites. Mrs. 
Alexander brings him back in triumph, with 
the money bags, the skinny fingers, and 
the expected properties. Mr. Ardell has 
been embittered by dire poverty and the 
consequent loss of a beloved wife, so that 
when riches come to him, too late to save her, 
his mind has grown irretrievably warped 
and distorted. Gold becomes at once the 
god of his idolatry and the object of his 
aversion—in fact, his monomania. He lives 
alone with his housekeeper, a good creature 
who looks after his material comfort 
(and her own) so far as he will allow. To 
them comes the miser’s unwelcome grand- 
daughter, a penniless maiden all forlorn, 
who finds a friend in the housekeeper. 
Margaret is interesting and almost always 
natural. If any particular period should be 
assigned to her it would be the nineties, 
whereas the treatment of the grandfather 
is essentially that of the sixties. Two men 
fall in love with Margaret—a painter and 
another. The other is unfortunately already 
married sw) rosd, as it happens, to a friend 
of Margaret herself. The mystification is 
not very mystifying, but may pass. So, to 
be bald and brief, she in the end marries 
the painter. The love-making is not over 
exciting, but it will serve (with the rest) to 
occupy the reader in the usual manner of 
stories of the kind. 


The Beleaguered Forest. By Elia W. Peattie. 
(Heinemann. ) 
Tus is not by any means the best of the 
books which have appeared in the “‘ Dollar 
Library”; yet it is distinctive and has a 
note of its own. It has life, and in places 
the interest holds one. Again, in certain 
chapters the curiously unequal character 
of the workmanship, crude, gusty, and 
vehement, makes one wonder that it ever 
passed the publisher’s “‘ reader.” The story 
is told autobiographically by a girl who 
marries a man of whom she knows nothing, 
save that he offers her a home and security 
from sordid care. That is never a wise or 
good thing for a girl to do, and in this case 
it was peculiarly unfortunate, for Regina 





By Mrs. Alexander. 








Grey is by way of being an artistically in- 
clined, introspective, neurotic young person, 
whilst her rashly accepted husband proves 
a gloomy, taciturn degenerate, whose brain is 
being swiftly sapped by his devotion to the 
morphia habit. Their home is in a remote 
forest, five-and-thirty miles from the nearest 
post office. The moon of honey is not a 
pleasing period for the bride, and the end is 
violent. By the way there are clever studies 
of the workings of abnormal temperaments, 
and of clean-minded, heavy-handed timber- 
getters. 


a Tale of the Times of Judas 


Deborah : 
Maccabeus. By James M. Ludlow. 
(Nisbet.) 


Tne struggle between Antiochus Epiphanes 
and the sons of Mattathias, in which the 
cruelty and sensuality of the Greeks were 
opposed and overcome by the intense devo- 
tion of the Jews to their faith, would seem 
to offer a promising subject for an historical 
romance. If Mr. Ludlow has not made so 
much of it as might have been expected, 
the reason is that he is better fitted to be a 
descriptive than a romantic historian. He 
can represent a scene, describe a pageant 
or a sacrifice or the course of a battle, with 
spirit and reality. In one case, at least, his 
attention to detail has produced a picture 
which is, we think, unnecessarily revolting. 
The story, though interesting enough in 
itself, limps heavily along under a common- 
place style, and there is little life in the 
characters. Some of these, like Judas and 
his brothers, King Antiochus, and the priest 
Menelaos, are historical persons. Of the 
rest, Deborah, a Jewish Joan of Arc, and 
Dior, a chivalrous Greek captain, who 
turns out to be no Greek after all, make 
a rather colourless pair of lovers, in spite of 
many stirring adventures. 





Judah Pyecroft, Puritan: a Romance of the 
Restoration. By Harry Lindsay. (Chatto 
& Windus.) 

Mr. Linpsay tells his new story through 

the mouth of his hero, Judah Pyecroft, with- 

out over-much betrayal of the fact that it is 
written more than two centuries after the 
events with which it is concerned—although, 

by the way, one of the characters stole a 

march upon nineteenth. century philosophers 

when he said, “‘My good friend Judah 

Pyecroft is ever a pessimist.’”” The scenes of 

the story are the village of Raglan and 

London, during the last few months of the 

Commonwealth and the opening years of the 

restored Stuart dynasty. The adventures 

of the chief characters arise out of the 
movement for the restoration of Charles, 
the enforcing of the Act of Uniformity, the 

King’s weakness in the hands of a pretty 

mistress, and the plague. It is a readable 

story, healthy and invigorating in tone, and, 
as has been hinted, by no means unsuccess- 
ful in its historical atmosphere. 


A Parish Scandal. By Mrs. C. Marshall. 
(Stock. ) 
Tue Rev. James Pennington was certainly 
unfortunate in his London cure, for such 
stupid, vulgar, and vicious people as his 
suburban parishioners it would, one hopes, 
be as difficult to find as they have certainly 
been thankless to create. The vicar was not 


a man of remarkable discretion, but it seems 





unfair that the course of his wooing of the 
only ladylike girl in his parish should have 
been interrupted by such an intolerable 
series of persecutions at the hands of a bad 
but influential old man and of a singularly 
nasty-minded young woman, who between 
them almost deprived these two innocent 
people of their characters. Even ‘ Sister 
Cecilia,” who finally rescued Helen Talbot 
and restored her to happiness with the 
vicar, was unable to accomplish her end 
without committing a murder, which is 
alluded to as a ‘‘fanatical act.” Mrs. 
Hutchins, the loud-voiced lady of the 
slums, is undoubtedly the most wholesome, as 
she is the most convincing, of Mr. Penning- 
ton’s parishioners. The story is decidedly 
sordid. The reader’s attention is only 
diverted from enforced contemplation of the 
machinations of the wicked by gossip and 
tittle- tattle of a totally uninteresting 
description. 


King Stork of the Netherlands. By Albert 
Lee. (Jarrold & Sons.) 
Wituram tHe Sitent, Francis of Anjou 
(otherwise King Stork), and Alexander 
Farnese, Duke of Parma, are three im- 
osing names undoubtedly. But to make 
historical characters live again in a novel it 
is not sufficient to label them patriot prince, 
treacherous tyrant, and astute diplomatist 
respectively, which is all that Mr. Lee has 
done for his dramatis persone. He is most 
unfortunate in his choice of language. His 
personages, to be sure, are not English ; 
still the fitness of things is outraged when 
people belonging to the sixteenth century 
talk of ‘“‘ doing shopping,’’ and say that 
something “transpired” when they mean 
that it happened; and matters are not 
appreciably mended by scattering about 
an occasional ‘I wot” or ‘ yestere’en.” 
As befits the period which he has under- 
taken, the author is lavish of torture, 
assassination, imprisonment, and conspiracy ; 
but all through he somehow leaves us 
cold. 








A Lifes Labyrinth, By Mary E. Maunix. 
(Indiana, Ave Maria, Notre Dame.) 


By recalling the highly coloured sort of 
novel that one read in youth this story 
makes one feel elderly. The period of such 
narratives seems tolerably remote, though, 
to be sure, it is really no further back than 
the youth of Ouida. Most of the characters 
are earls and countesses; but there is an 
untitled Capt. Wilbraham, of ‘‘the Guards,” 
and even a civilian commoner or two, to fill 
subordinate niches. A preface informs 
readers that the story was intended to bea 
“translation for the Ave Maria of a German 
romance by E. Wagner, entitled ‘Irringe 
des Lebens.’? But it soon became evident 
that this would not be practicable, as many 
changes would have to be made.” There- 
fore, the author argues, as the German 
story was laid aside, the ‘Labyrinth’ 
‘may justly claim, we think, to be original.” 
It is certainly naive—almost as naive as the 
preface—but we cannot find a really original 
sentence anywhere. The beautiful but 
lifeless characters do not merely talk “like 
a book,” they talk like a weekly novelette. 
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HISTORY. 

Essays on the Teaching of History. (Cam- 
bridge, University Press,)—This is a small 
book, but a very important one. As Prof. 
Maitland points out in his charming intro- 
duction, the systematic study of history at the 
universities is of very recent growth ; while, as 
Mr. Marten, of Eton, tells us, it can hardly be 
said to exist at all at many important schools. 
The result is a lamentable ignorance of Eng- 
lish and still more of international history 
on the part of the average Englishman, which 
is apt to have evil results in the political 
world. ‘‘The Englishman’s privilege of 
ignorance,’’ which Talleyrand considered 
Castlereagh to have abused, is a very serious 
drawback in diplomacy, especially as in France 
and Germany great pains are taken to secure a 
sound knowledge of a subject which is perhaps 
the most important of all such elements of the 
civic sense as can be implanted by direct 
training. But since at the universities, and 
especially at Oxford, where the History School 
is only next in importance tolitere humaniores, 
this defect has largely been remedied, it is 
well that some account of methods and aims 
should come from those best qualified to speak. 
We are sorry that Lord Acton’s illness has 
deprived us of his projected introduction, but 
Prof. Maitland, than whom there is no higher 
authority, fills the gap with an interesting 
narrative of the beginnings of historical 
teaching at Oxford and Cambridge. It is 
written with all the erudition and humour 
which we have learnt to expect from him. 
His account of what followed the establishment 
of the Regius Professorships by George I. is 
descriptive of the view that prevailed till 
quite lately. Cambridge welcomed the en- 
dowment, in the hope that the professor would 
instruct his pupils sufficiently to enable them 
to supplant foreigners as tutors of noble youths 
going the Grand Tour. ‘‘In other words, the 
professor of modern history was to be the 
trainer of bear-leaders; the English leaders 
of English bears.’’ 

“Tn academic eyes modern history was to be an 
ornamental fringe around ‘the solid learning of 
antiquity.’ As to the wretched middle ages, they, 
it was well understood, had been turned over to 
‘men of a low unpolite genius, fit only for the rough 
and barbaric part of learning.’ One of these mere 
antiquaries had lately written a history of the 
Exchequer, which has worn better than most books 
of itstime. Also he had written this sentence: ‘In 
truth, writing of history is in some sorta religious 
act.’ But the spirit which animated Thomas Madox 
was not at home in academic circles,” 

The essays which follow show themselves 
clearly how far we have travelled since those 
days. Of these by far the least satisfactory 
is that by Prof. Gwatkin on the teaching of 
ecclesiastical history. The professor is so 
anxious to emphasize his impartiality that he 
ignores his subject altogether. It is a truism 
that ‘‘ ecclesiastical history is not an enchanted 
ground where the laws of evidence and common 
sense are left behind, and partisanship may 
run riot without blame.’’ We are not aware 
that any one doubts this, and certainly no 
such person is likely to read this book. But 
if, as Dr. Gwatkin rightly asserts, his 
ostensible subject ‘‘is simply a department of 
general history,’’ it is assuredly one of the 
greatest importance. And we cannot understand 
why, when Dr. Cunningham can write sug- 
gestively of the importance of economic history, 
Mr. Heitland of the particular characteristics 
of ancient history, and Mr. Tanner of the 
pitfalls which beset the lecturer on econ- 
stitutional history, the Dixie Professor has 
nothing to tell us except a few jejune common- 
places as to the advisability of dividing lec- 
tures into heads, and the method of correcting 
papers. The professor does not even point 
out that the gravest error of all to which the 
young student is liable is that of ignoring the 
important part which religious ideas have 
played in all historical progress. Ideas have 





been a more potent force than anything 
else in shaping man’s destiny, and of 
these religious ideas have had the pro- 
foundest influence, and have had more to 
do with the formation of political theories 
than is commonly supposed. Yet from what 
he says—or, rather, what he refuses to say— 
one would suppose that, so far from attempting 
to inculeate any such truth as this, the object 
of the “‘ ecclesiastical historian ’’ ought to be 
the emphasizing of that purely external view 
of human affairs which regards structure, 
whether individual or corporate, as of more 
significance than life. It is foolish to deny 
the existence of husks, but it is more foolish 
to perceive no kernel beneath them. Of the 
other essays, all are suggestive and inter- 
esting. That of Mr. Tanner on ‘ Constitutional 
History’ is the best written, and will, we 
think, prove the most useful, although both 
Dr. Cunningham and Mr. Heitland are well 
worth reading by teachers and students. But 
constitutional history is so difficult, and is 
regarded by the ordinary undergraduate as so 
unsurpassed in dulness, that a few hints froma 
man who knows how to combine accuracy with 
brilliance ought to be of great service to all 
but the mere crammer. As he says, ‘‘ The 
teacher of constitutional history is obliged to 
be systematic; there is no reason why he 
should not do his best to be suggestive also.’’ 
We quote one or two more sentences of Mr. 
Tanner, which all teachers might bear in 
mind :— 

“The immature student aches for a dogma and 
yearns for simplicity. He must learn by painful 
repetition that dogmatic assertion about the facts 
of mediaval history is too often false, and that 
medieval life was hardly more simple than 
modern.” 

“The man who knows everything isa rare pro- 
duct of education, and after all he is not much 
better off than the man who knows where every- 
thing is to be found.” 

“Tt would be rash to formulate an iron rule of 

method, for there are those who thrive on a habit 
of inspired disorder ; but for the average man it is 
good that he should apply business principles to his 
work.” 
These extracts—-and they might easily be 
multiplied—will afford evidence of the fresh- 
ness and insight of the book. We hope it will 
have a real influence on the training of 
teachers, and indirectly of students, both in 
England and America. 


The War of the Polish Succession. By 
H.R.H. the Crown Prince of Siam. (Oxford, 
Blackwell.)—The titles of this little book and 
of its author afford evidence of the distance 
we travelled in the century that has passed. 
A hundred years back, or a little less, Byron 
thought it necessary at the beginning of his 
career to contradict the calumny that he was 
making any profit out of his poetry. Who would 
have dreamed that in so shorta time we should 
have a book by an Oriental prince on an 
obscure period of international history, de- 
signed, apparently, mainly for the use of 
undergraduates at Oxford taking a modern 
period in their History ‘‘ School’’? For this 
purpose, if for little other, the book is well 
enough adapted. It is clear, concise, and 
accurate. The subject is itself so confused 
that there is room for a little essay like 
this, which treats it by itself, instead of leav- 
ing the student to try to gather its bearings 
froma general text-book. At the same time 
it is clear that his Royal Highness makes not 
the slightest pretensions to original research, 
or to adding anything to the sum of human 
knowledge. From the general point of view, 
those who enjoy tracing origins will find the 
subject less fruitless than might be supposed. 
The state of things which produced the war 
affords ample evidence of the anarchy which 
eventually produced the partitions, and made 
either that arrangement or drastic reforms in 
the constitution of Poland and the character 
of its nobles inevitable. We see, too, the 





beginnings of the fruit-of that military policy 
which was so soon to secure Silesia to Prussia, 
and eventually to oust Austria from the hege- 
mony of Germany. The results of Pultowa in the 
growing decline of Sweden, and in the founda- 
tion of Russia’s influence in general Euro- 
pean politics, made themselves manifest in this, 
perhaps the most complicated and sordid 
of all the many squalid dynastic struggles of 
the eighteenth century. These facts form a 
justification for the Prince’s little monograph. 

County and Town in England, by Grant 
Allen (Grant Richards), is a reprint of some 
scholarly papers, pregnant with interest and 
accurate information, telling of the origin 
and development of English counties and of 
certain groups of the older towns. They were 
originally printed in the Pall Mall Gazette in 
1881-2, and are now reissued and slightly 
revised, with a ‘‘prefatory note,’’ by Prof. 
York Powell. Many will be glad to have them 
in book form. 

An Introduction to the Industrial and Social 
History of England, by Edward P, Cheyney 
(New York, the Macmillan Company), should 
be of real service, It is not so well written or 
attractive as the masterly volume of essays by 
Mr. Townsend Warner, but itis complete and 
will make a better text-book. It is far 
superior to the jejune abstract of Mr. Price. 
The illustrations ought to make the book 
attractive to schoolboys, and the bibliography, 
which is very well done, should help higher 
students. The tone is temperate and well 
balanced, and compares favourably with the 
somewhat hysterical writing of Mr. Gibbins. 
There is no attempt to burden the reader 
with details, and the author has apparently 
been able to secure lucidity without sacrificing 
accuracy, a very difficult task in regard to 
medizeval village life. 








TRAVEL. 

The World of the Great Forest. By Paul Du 
Chaillu. (Murray.)—This volume would surely 
have been more fitly addressed to the author’s 
juvenile friends than to the sterner general 
reader. The animals noticed are made to tell 
each its own story, and they are sometimes 
apt to slide into a twaddling and priggish style 
hardly consistent, by the way, with the dignity 
of the great African eagle and other aristo- 
erats of the forest. This, however, might be 
condoned by the juvenile reader, though he, 
too, can be critical on occasion. Again, 
the conception of periodical migrations in 
search of food, and of the maintenance of 
the balance of nature by life preying on 
life, as well as the fact that carnivorous 
feeders are not necessarily cruel or wicked— 
aceording to our author they are patterns of 
domestic virtue—all this, while matter of 
common knowledge to the grown-up reader, 
may start interesting veins of reflection in the 
intelligent boy or girl. The individual notices 
are short; still, the author’s exceptional 
intimacy with the creatures described gives 
them value. Especially curious is his account 
of the dwellings of the termites, and of the 
raids of the Bashikouay ants, before which 
every denizen of the forest, from the elephant 
downwards, flies in terror. There is no 
question of scientific classification of the 
animals, otherwise Mr. Du Chaillu would not 
class the termites as ants, or limit the number 
of his spiders’ legs to six. 

With the Tibetans in Tent and Temple. By 
Susie Carson Rijnhart, M.D. (Oliphant, 
Anderson & Ferrier.)—The author of this 
volume is an American lady-doctor, whose 
husband was a Dutch missionary. Religious 
enthusiasm and a thirst for adventure led the 
couple to fix their abode on the frontiers of 
Western China, in a region devastated by civil 
wars between the Buddhist and Mohammedan 
population. During the years 1895-9 Mr. Rijn- 
hart and his wife lived in the town of Tankar, 
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taking shelter. when the fighting came to their 
door, in the Lamasery of Kumbum. Here they 
found abundant occupation in tending the sick 
and wounded, and were successful in making 
friends and gaining influence, especially among 
the Lamas and Tibetans. They seem to have 
exercised that civilizing power which is one 
of the best results of educated missionary 
effort, making their way by works of mercy, 
as religious teachers have done in all ages, 
to the hearts of their neighbours. Unfortu- 
nately, at least from a practical and secular 
point of view, their consciences, or their 
dispositions, would not allow the enterprising 
couple to remain in their Chinese home. 
Despite the birth to them of a baby, they 
started with the infant for the district 
of Lhasa, in the wild hope that they 
might become the pioneers of Christianity 
there. On the journey the baby died, 
and shortly afterwards the husband dis- 
appeared in circumstances which left no 
doubt that he had been murdered by robbers, 
while Mrs. Rijnhart, by dint of extraordinary 
endurance and fortitude, found her way back 
alone through the greatest perils. This 
piteous tale is simply and feelingly related, 
and the sympathy of the reader is engaged, 
however strongly he may feel that a sounder 
judgment would have recognized the futility 
of the enterprise in which such sacrifices were 
made. In the course of their last journey the 
travellers seem to have reached, about four 
months after leaving Tankar, a point some 150 
miles to the north of Lhasa. The author, after 
her double bereavement, returned by a more 
southern route to the Chinese frontier. Apart 
from its tale of personal adventure, the volume 
supplies much interesting information on 
points which often escape passing travellers 
in the life and customs of this remote border- 
land. It deserves the perusal of those who 
are interested in Eastern Tibet or in the work 
of Chinese missions, 


. Chinese Turkestan with Caravan and Rifle. 
By Percy W. Church. (Rivingtons.)—This 
little volume makes no pretence to general 
interest. It is little more than a sportsman’s 
diary. Still, it has a reason to exist, for 
it may furnish material for one or more 
chapters in ‘The Sportsman’s Guide to 
Central Asia’ of the future. Those who want 
to learn how best to get to the country of the 
Tekke Turkomans, and what there is to shoot 
when they get there, will find much service- 
able information; but readers who ask for 
more than a bare record of the incidents 
of the chase will be disappointed. The 
author travelled over vast spaces and 
endured a certain amount of hardship, killed 
many animals, and brought home their horns. 
On the whole, he enjoyed himself, and he has 
done his best to help his fellow-sportsmen to 
do the same; but of any power of general 
observation or local description his pages 
show little trace. 


The Sherbro and its Hinterland. By J.T. 
Alldridge. (Maemillan.) — To most persons 
outside the Colonial Office and the West 
African trading community the name of 
Sherbro is probably unfamiliar. Itis a district 
of the Crown colony of Sierra Leone, to the 
south-east of Freetown, and it is one of the 
more valuable undeveloped assets of the em- 
pire. From the literary point of view Mr. 
Alldridge’s book leaves much to be desired, 
more especially in the matter of arrangement. 
Some allowance, however, must be made for 
the evident haste with which it has been put 
together in the scanty leisure of an official 
life. Nor does it add in any considerable 
degree to our knowledge of the region under 
consideration, except in so far as it brings 
into prominence the vast undeveloped resources 
of this typical West African district. Palm 
oil and kernels are already largely exported. 
Rubber, rice, cotton, coffee, timber and orna- 





mental woods, bananas and many other tropical 
fruits, are among the other products of 
economic value which could be put upon the 
market. Mr. Alldridge writes, as he con- 
fesses, with a purpose, which is to press upon 
the public in general, and the West African 
merchant class in particular, the claims of 
the district he administers. To read his book 
is to be filled with admiration for the 
British administrator at his best. It is 
refreshing, in an African book, to note 
the absence of the term ‘“nigger,’’ with 
which the pages of some recent travellers 
have positively bristled. We have been bidden 
by more than one of these to clear our minds 
of cant on the subject of the African native. 
Mr. Alldridge, however, after thirty years of 
official experience, and in spite of his micro- 
scopic knowledge of the seamy side of the 
native mind, respects the West African 
native, and is hopeful of his future. West 
Africa cannot be developed except with his 
aid, and therefore if colour prejudice exists 
‘*the sooner it is done away with the better.”’ 
Such words, from such a source, are well 
worthy of consideration. In the Sherbro itself 
all the officials are coloured, and their efficiency 
is beyond question. An interesting picture 
is drawn of the social milieu. Less than a 
generation ago, before the establishment of 
the pax SBritannica, Sherbro society was 
hag-ridden by witch doctors and honeycombed 
with secret societies. Of the latter the most 
hideous were the Human Leopards, with their 
ritual use of human fat, and the Tonga 
Players, or society of secret avengers. Of 
these and other secret societies of a less baneful 
character, and of some of the ‘‘ medicines ’’ and 
ordeals in use, Mr. Alldridge gives a very 
instructive account. The suppression of these 
grosser forms of ritual and the prohibition of 
slave traffic have removed an incubus from 
the country and created the stability requisite 
for industrial progress. Native industries 
of a high grade exist, and in what may be 
called the economic leverage Mr. Alldridge 
sees the best hope for the development of the 
country in whose service he has spent half his 
life. The book is profusely illustrated. 


Sunshine and Surf. By Douglas Hall and 
Lord Albert Osborne. (Black.)—From its 
preface we gather that Mr. Douglas Hall 
really wrote this book, to which his fellow- 
traveller contributed ‘‘many valuable hints 
and suggestions.’’ The only chapter in the 
volume, however, which is written with any 
approach to suavity or dignity, and which is 
free from the unfortunate colloquialisms which 
disfigure most other pages, begins as follows: 
‘* Albert’s description of this place and its 
amusements are well worth relating, so he 
shall continue the story in this chapter.’ 
The authors display a fine and eminently 
tourist-like intolerance. Coral caused a serious 
hurt to the leg of one; the late R. L. 
Stevenson’s house was not found within con- 
venient reach. Hence this sentence :— 

“Tt certainly looked a very nasty scrape, but if it 
had_ been made against a stone or anything in Eng- 
land would have healed up in a week.” 

That ‘‘anything in England’”’ is immense. 
Again :— 

‘“‘ Of course, no one can speak about Samoa with- 
out bringing in the name of Robert Louis Stevenson. 
His house, now bought by a rich German, we never 
saw—the idea of walking about a mile or so in the 
sun to look at a very ordinary wooden house did not 
attract us very much.” 

So much for Stevenson. 

“The traders, especially the Germans here, are 
about as sharp as they make them, and would do 
their own mothers in the eye if they thought they 
could manage it.” 

So much, then, for traders—and for literary 
style as shown in this work of travel. 

“We had made a good many friends, especially 
amongst the half-castes, who are by far and away 
the nicest people here —much preferable to the 





French officials and their wives, as France does not 
send out the best of her sons to govern these 
islands.” 

This, like many another passage in the book, 
will at least be sure of bringing a smile to the 
face of any reader who happens to have had 
personal experience of life among the Pacific 
islands ; but it will not be pleasant reading 
for any of the French officials who extended 
their hospitality, as several appear to have 
done, to the authors. Also, the central 
figures in various (intentionally) ridiculous 
stories appearing in these pages will probably 
consider that their names, at least, might 
have been withheld by the tourists who broke 
bread with them. There are a number of 
excellent portraits and illustrations, and a 
good map, between the covers of ‘ Sunshine 
and Surf.’ Of the atmosphere, the distinctive 
charm, or the true life of the islands—as the 
reviewer knows them, at all events—there is 
nothing. 

School and Sea Days, by Alan Oscar, other- 
wise W. B. Whall (Burleigh), begins with an 
‘ Apology,’ which places the book outside our 
jurisdiction: ‘‘ This little history was written 
for my children: it has been thought worth 
publishing. I cannot pretend to literary attain- 
ments, and as I never had a lesson in drawing 
my sketches must be judged leniently.’’ There 
are some hundred and fifty of these sketches, 
and if readers eye them in an understanding way 
there will be no need of the author’s demand 
for leniency. He is perfectly right in dis- 
claiming literary skill, and a friendly editorial 
hand would have greatly improved a book 
already rich in interest, in incident, and in 
those natural qualities which belong to ‘‘ things 
lived.’’ As for the ‘‘school’’ of the title, the 
reader hears but little of it. A few bright, 
careless passages, somewhat in the ‘ Verdant 
Green’ vein, with sketches to match, exhibit 
the author as holder of a scholarship at Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford, at the age of fifteen. 
This was fifty years ago—‘‘ the days just before 
peg-top trousers and turn-down collars.’’ ‘‘A 
eertain amount of bullying went on, such as 
‘roasting’ a fellow before the fire; but a 
petty persecution and perhaps the worst was 
‘cobbing,’ done with a hard chestnut on the 
end of a string, the victim being first made to 
‘touch his toes.’’’ This is a fair sample of 
the author’s not very lucid style, by the way. 
But the ‘‘cobbing’’ torture is graphically 
illustrated, and will seem quaint to modern 
‘‘men’’ of Magdalen. Chap. ii. brings us at 
once to the essence of this spirited, kindly 
book. It describes, with a fine gusto, 
rare in these days, the daily life afloat of the 
middies or apprentices in the merchant service 
of five-and-forty years ago. How different 
this was, how vastly superior to the loblolly- 
boy life of the sea-going apprentice of to-day, 
the author is well aware, for later on he writes 
of his son’s experiences at sea in the year of 
grace 1898. The present reviewer can feel- 
ingly assure both the author and his readers 
that twenty years ago the change for the worse 
was in full swing. The merchant apprentice 
at that date would scarcely have recognized 
himself if addressed as ‘‘ young gentleman’”’ 
or ‘*Mr. ——,’’ as was the writer of these 
sketches. As in the case of his present-day 
successor, he was taught nothing, except that 
jumping to any word of command saved his 
bows from cuffing, his stern from kicking. His 
food was that of the forecastle hands, and if 
stark hunger gave him daring to complain or 
beseech, he was told witha curse that ‘* What’s 
enough f’r a man’s enough f’r a —— little imp 
like you.’’ In one case he was known to reply 
almost tearfully that ‘‘it’’ was not enough for 
a man; and any one of a dozen gaunt and 
hungry ‘‘shell-backs ”’ in the forecastle would 
have supported him there. But his protest was 
treated, with the usual verbal embroidery, 
as mutinous insolence, and when at length he 
scrambled off down the poop-ladder, it was 
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with the sting of a Manilla rope’s end in his 
skin. His privileges, of which Mr. Whall 
records so many in his own brighter days, lay, 
and lie, in this, that he is occasionally called 
upon to perform tasks so menial or so dangerous 
that mutiny would be courted by ordering men 
to them. For the rest, be was and is em- 
phatically the ship’s loblolly-boy and ‘* rouse- 
about,’’ miscalled ‘‘a blarsted poop orna- 
ment,” the drudge even of ordinary seamen. 
And for this his parents pay a premium; from 
boys so broken to harness the greatest of 
maritime nations has to draw its ‘‘ officers 
and gentlemen’”’ for the manning of the mer- 
chant navy. But, though its author shows 
himself aware of these regrettable facts, his 
pages are little burdened by them. The life 
he has to describe is one as different as, let 
us say, successful novel-writing from penny-a- 
lining in Fleet Street, and by just so much 
the more pleasant to read of. The novelists 
are few, one fancies, whose daily life would 
prove reading so spirited as this account 
of dog - watch merriment and midnight 
battles on topsail-yards, and riotous adven- 
tures in the sailor-towns of Eastern ports. 
To one who has trodden the ways described 
in this book the writer’s genuineness comes 
home upon every page. The little, common 
things that matter, the familiar touches, 
they are all here, from the sailor’s raucous 
chanties to the ‘‘faithful’’ Ali Boxo, ship’s 
dinghy-wallah at Calcutta. The present 
reviewer chaffered with Ali’s son—his name- 
sake, at least—eighteen years ago this month. 
The author shows the proper sailor-man’s 
contempt for ‘‘ smoke-stacks,’’ and to this day 
would sooner travel in a ‘‘ wind-jammer ”’ than 
a P. & O. boat—or one of his readers is mis- 
taken. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


Tue late poet and scholar Gabriele Rossetti 
wrote towards the end of his life an auto- 
biography in verse, which his son Mr. W. M. 
Rossetti has published in an English form, 
with a certain amount of explanatory comment, 
under the title of Gabriele Rossetti (Sands). 
It is perhapsa pity that he did not reverse the 
proportions of text and comment; for while 
there is much in the story that is of interest as 
an illustration of the history of Italy in the 
first half of the last century, it cannot be said 
that the form in which itis presented is exactly 
attractive. Rossetti’s own verses are for the 
most part, as he himself admits, little more 
than rhymed prose; and filial piety, we sup- 
pose, prevented his son, when recasting them 
inan English blank-verse form, from improving, 
as he easily could have done, on the paternal 
model. Of course, too, Gabriele Rossetti could 
write better verses when he liked. Some of 
his short pieces given at the end of the pre- 
sent volume are very creditable specimens of 
the Italian lyric of the period. But hehad the 
gift of improvization, and probabiy it came 
easier to him to narrate in metre than in prose; 
and Italian is certainly more patient of doggerel 
than is English. Mr. Rossetti’s version reads 
like Crabbe without rhymes. The famous 
‘‘A Mr. Wilkinson, a clergyman,’’ could be 
paralleled a dozen times from it; and this we 
say is a pity, because it will deter a good many 
readers from reading, as we have done, through 
a really interesting story. It may still give 
pleasure to some Englishmen to read how 
Rossetti, with all the police of Naples after 
him, escaped in the disguise of a British officer 
to a British man-of-war; and how Admiral Sir 
Graham Moore met King Ferdinand’s impudent 
demand for his surrender. With Mazzini 
Rossetti seems to have been on friendly, but 
not intimate terms. The great conspirator is 
not referred to in the autobiography, but in 
the appendix a number of letters from kim to 
Rossetti are given, together with one, the 
most interesting of all, to an unknown corre- 





spondent. The fact seems to be that while 
the two exiles shared the same hopes for their 
country, they differed widely as to the best 
means of realizing them. Still, they respected 
each other, which is more than can always be 
said of compatriots in exile. From the days 
of Dante to those of the Communards of 1871, 
among no class do envy, hatred, and malice 
seem to thrive as they do among political 
refugees. Traces of this appear once or twice 
in the present book, but on the whole Ros- 
setti’s judgments are not uncharitable. Of 
his theories on the interpretation of Dante it 
is not necessary to say much here. Somebody 
will probably some day take them in hand, 
and separate the nucleus of reason which they 
contain from the overlying extravagances 
which have, as Charles Lyell notes, hitherto 
rather deterred serious Dante students from 
giving his writings the examination which their 
‘‘learning, ingenuity, and eloquence should 
have secured’ to them. 

WHEN we reviewed Mr. Howard Hensman’s 
previous book we pointed out that its history 
was not sound. His present volume, Cecil 
Rhodes (Blackwood & Sons), ascribes to Mr. 
Rhodes a policy which was that of the British 
Government unprompted by that gentleman. 
We do not know who is responsible for the 
fact that in every book dealing with the 
life of Mr. Rhodes the portion of his career 
in which he was on terms of close political 
intimacy with Mr. Hofmeyr and the Afri- 
ecander party is omitted, and the resistance 
to Dutch annexation in Bechuanaland scored 
down to Mr. Rhodes, who is supposed at an 
early date to have begun to work for the great 
road to the north, or Cape to Cairo route. We 
have had to point outin our reviews of several 
such volumes that if credit is to be meted out 
for the policy which culminated in the Warren 
Bechuanaland expedition it must be divided 
among three men only: the late Rev. John 
Mackenzie, W. E. Forster, and Mr. Chamber- 
lain. When W. E. Forster brought before 
the House of Commons the line of policy 
which, advocated by him, was, at his instance, 
adopted by the British Government, and from 
that time forward steadily pursued, it was in 
the name of the Rev. John Mackenzie, and 
in the interest of the natives, rather than of 
trade or dominion, that the policy was put 
forward. Thus also was it accepted on behalf 
of the Government, of which he was at that 
time a member, by Mr. Chamberlain; and the 
name of Mr. Rhodes was never heard. When 
the Warren expedition went out Mr. Rhodes 
quarrelled both with Col. (now Sir Charles) 
Warren and with Mr. Mackenzie, and they 
certainly were far from thinking that he shared 
their views. Mr. Rhodes himself is, as Mr. 
Hensman tells us, a somewhat silent man, not 
given to talking of his exploits, except when 
he has to do so for the purposes of business ; 
and we doubt whether the variations of history, 
apparently attempted in his supposed interest, 
command his assent or his respect. 

Having said this much, we go on frankly 
to admit that the account of the important 
part of the career of Mr. Rhodes is unex- 
pectedly open and satisfactory. On the Raid 
Mr. Hensman writeswell and writes impartially, 
and we ourselves believe that the story as 
here told is the true story. There is not the 
slightest attempt to implicate the Colonial 
Office. It is acknowledged that, excellent a 
person as Col. Rhodes may be, ‘‘he does not 
shine as a politician or a diplomatist.’”’ The 
word ‘‘ bungling’’ is properly used about the 
whole affair, and it is fully admitted that Mr. 
Rhodes developed 
“a hastily sketched plan......wuich ultimately ter- 
minated in the disastrous Raid. Arms and ammu- 
nition were, with Rhodes’ active advice and assis- 
tance, smuggled into Johannesburg, while large 
reserves were stored in the De Beers mines at 


Kimberley.” 
“To tell the truth. Rhodes never seems to have 


realised fully the real gravity of his offence.” 








« There were...... many members of the movement 
who were not British subjects, and had no desire to 
become so.” 

To the rejection of the British flag 
‘* Rhodes was strongly opposed, and it 
must be said at once that the attitude 
he adopted was absolutely indefensible.’’ 
Hience the delay, the communication of 
full information to the Transvaal Govern- 
ment, and the final invasion, which took 
Mr. Rhodes by surprise, though it was the 
result of mistaken steps for which he was 
responsible. Up toa time subsequent to the 
Raid the conciliation leader was still ‘‘ Mr. 
Rhodes’s Parliamentary ally and near neigh- 
bour...... the Hon. W. P. Schreiner’’ ; and no 
fault is found with the action of Mr. Schreiner 
in calling on Mr. Rhodes to resign. 

“It has always to be borne in mind that if Rhodes 

had not placed the power to do mischief in 
Jamesou’s grasp it would have been impossible for 
the latter to have done the harm he did.” 
The final action of Dr. Jameson himself 
‘‘ throws considerable light on the low code of 
political morals which seems to have pervaded 
all classes in South Africa at this time.”’ 

We agree with Mr. Hensman in his remark 
upon the earlier policy of his subject that 
‘*Mr. Rhodes’s policy of conciliating the Dutch- 
speaking population of Cape Colony was undoubtedly 
wise...... lf South Africa was to prosper...... it could 
only be by the two white races working hand in 
hand in common means towards a comioon end.” 


This policy had won completely the ‘‘ goodwill 
of the Dutch towards Mr. Rhodes.’’ The 
bungle of the preparations for resistance in 
the Transvaal which led up to the Raid threw 
everything away, and is the cause of all the 
horrible misfortunes which have since occurred. 

We do not fully agree with our author as to 
the native policy of Mr. Rhodes. He takes 
the usual South African view, and thinks the 
Glen Grey Act ‘‘the saviour of the native 
population of Cape Colony.’’ The first 
description of that Act ignores its contents 
with the exception of the prohibition of the 
sale of intoxicating liquor; but in it the Act 
is called ‘‘a monument to Mr. Rhodes’s desire 
to protect the natives under British rule,’’ a 
remark which we suggest savours of that 
‘“‘unetuous rectitude ’’ which we know to be 
distasteful to the subject of this book. Later 
on an accurate account of the labour provisions 
of the Act is included, with which there is 
little fault to find, although home opinion is 
less favourable to the policy than is the 
opinion of South Africa. There is a full 
account in the volume of the Home Rule and 
Federal policy of Mr. Rhodes, which is de- 
veloped in conversations with Mr. Swift Mac- 
Neill. The scheme suggested for the repre- 
sentation in the House of Commons of colonies 
contributing their share of funds for imperial 
purposes is, like many of his political views, 
somewhat crude. Inthe Rhodes letter to Mr. 
Parnell it is said that itcan hardly ‘‘ be denied 
that the presence of two or three Australian 
members in the House would in recent years 
have prevented much misunderstanding upon 
such questions as the New Hebrides, New 
Guinea,’ &c. It is childish to suppose that 
Australia would consider information given 
to the House of Commons by two or three 
Australian members, or indeed by any number, 
an equivalent for a certain loss of self-govern- 
ing powers, which could hardly be avoided in 
such a scheme, unless, indeed, the colonists 
are to swamp our politics and govern them- 
selves as well. The fact is that the dominant 
opinion of Australia is strongly opposed to 
any representation in the Imperial Parliament, 
and that the adoption of any such scheme 
without Australian consent would expose us to 
the danger of New Zealand representation 
making Australia hostile to the action of the 
Imperial Parliament. 

The author’s style and his accuracy in names 
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are both open to some criticism. We accept 
the sentiment of the following phrase, but 
object to the English in which it is conveyed : 
‘‘ For money as money Rhodes has never cared 
the slightest.’’ Mr. George Cawston’s name 
is’ misspelt ‘‘ Cawson’’; and Mr. Hawksley’s 
name is printed ‘‘ Hawkesley.’’ We do not 
understand the phrase ‘‘rebounded to his 
private dishonour.’’ If ‘‘ redounded ”’ is meant, 
it is, we think, an improper use of the verb. 


Speeches on Canadian Affairs, by Henry, 
Fourth Earl of Carnarvon, edited by Sir 
Robert Herbert (Murray), shows that Lord 
Carnarvon was a statesman who had much to 
do with the origin of the Dominion, as he had 
also much, of a more disputable kind, to do 
with South Africa. Sir Robert Herbert ought 
to know what Lord Carnarvon might have 
done in connexion with the foundation of the 
Australian Commonwealth, but, nevertheless, 
we venture to differ from him. The editor 
thinks that 
“he would without doubt have been able to offer 
many valuable suggestions in regard to the pro- 
visions of ‘the Commonwealth of Australia Act.’ 
And the distinguished Australian delegates who 
visited England in 1900, like the Canadian delegates 
of thirty-three years before, to assist Her Majesty’s 
Government and Parliament in framing a great and 
complicated measure of Imperia! development, 
would no doubt have sought and found in his 
experience and sympathy most valuable co-opera- 
tion.” 

We confess we cannot understand this passage. 
It seems to assume that the Commonwealth 
constitution was framed in London by Govern- 
ment and Parliament in the year 1900. Any- 
thing more ludicrously unlike the fact cannot 
well be imagined. The Commonwealth con- 
stitution was framed in every particular by 
Australians in Australia, and the only change 
that was made in it when it was brought home 
was one which had to be abandoned in a hurry, 
and words inserted in its place which nobody 
understood, but which the Australians 
accepted, if, indeed, they did not suggest. 
This fact does not in the least detract from 
the merit of Lord Carnarvon’s services in 
respect to the Canadian constitution, which 
was framed in a very different way. Sir 
Robert Herbert does not help the memory of 
Lord Carnarvon by reprinting a speech of his 
with regard to Newfoundland. It was not 
necessary to insert it in the volume, as New- 
foundland is not Canada, being, of course, out- 
side the Dominion ; and the speech is so entirely 
contrary to the generally received opinion 
of the day, and we think to fact, that those 
who had forgotten that Lord Carnarvon was 
the ally of the late Lord Derby against Mr. 
Disraeli and Lord Salisbury, and who might 
have been tempted by Sir Robert Herbert’s 
book to forgive Lord Carnarvon and receive 
him back into the “ Imperial ’’ ranks, will be 
startled and repelled by his views with regard 
to Newfoundland. Lord Houghton in 1868 
had brought what we think the sound view of 
the Newfoundland case hefore the House of 
Lords, and had pointed out that Lord Car- 
aarvon, as Secretary of State up to 1867, had, 
in December, 1866, denied to the colony the 
removal of the restriction with regard to the 
grant of land on the so-called ‘‘ French 
Shore ’’ and development of mines upon that 
coast. Lord Carnarvon in reply explained to 
the House that it was an opinion of “the 
colonists ’’ that the French right was ‘‘a con- 
eurrent and not an exclusive right.’’ So far 
from being an opinion only of the colonists, as 
is suggested, this is the official opinion of the 
British Government, most frequently expressed 
in documents laid before Parliament and in 
dispatches to France, both before and since 
the period in which Lord Carnarvon held the 
seals of the Colonial Office, and notably, in 
the earlier period, by Mr. Labouchere, when 
Secretary of State, and by Lord Palmerston. 
Lord Carnarvon was so ill advised in his 
speech as to say, ‘‘If one set of law officers 





have counselled one view on that subject, 
another set of law officers have counselled a 
view that is far from identical,’’ Sir Robert 
Herbert has held for many years at intervals 
a great office in connexion with colonial 
affairs, which placed the opinions of the law 
officers before him, and we wonder that he 
should have let this sentence pass without a 
note. It has constantly been asserted by the 
Foreign Office that the plain terms of the treaty 
make the French right concurrent. There is, 
moreover, the fact that in 1818 we granted 
(without objection on the part of France) 
to the United States rights over a portion of 
‘‘the French Shore,’’ which we could not have 
so granted had the French right been ex- 
clusive—a point not new, but one which has 
been well developed by Mr. P. T. McGrath 
in the number of January 15th of the North 
American Review. It is perhaps a pity, in 
the interest of Lord Carnarvon’s memory, that 
his speeches should be treated in a fragmentary 
fashion. One of his greatest services to the 
Empire was in his investigations into coaling 
stations and their defence, and his work upon 
that subject has well stood the test of time 
and has been of the highest value; while in 
relation to that matter he may be looked upon 
as one of the precursors of the modern school. 
A survey of this subject was, of course, 
outside the present work. 

AN interesting Pro-Boer, or, indeed, Boer, 
book is With Steyn and De Wet, by Mr. 
Philip Pienaar, of the Transvaal Telegraph 
Service (Methuen & Co.). There is nothing 
of great value in the book, but it is readable 
throughout. Theauthor appears to have some 
literature, while one of his phrases suggests a 
French origin: ‘‘ Barnum-Powell, of Tarascon.’’ 
The Boer view of the war is stated in the 
following words :— 

“We are no servile Hindoos to meekly bow 
beneath the foreign yoke. They have put their 
hands to the plough, but they will find it stubborn 
land, land that they will grow weary of manuring 
with the bodies of their sons! And all for what? 
To raise a crop of thistles and thorns, for that is all 
they ’ll ever get out of us.” 

Miss CoLuert republishes, through Messrs. 
P. 8S. King & Son, under the title Educated 
Working Women, her essays in various maga- 
zines upon the position of women who work in 
the middle class, concerning, for example, such 
matters as salary and marriage. 

Whitaker's Peerage for 1902 (Whitaker 
& Sons) is a neat and compact volume, one 
valuable feature of which is an ‘Index to 
Seats and Residences ’ at the end, which we 
have tested and found unusually full and 
accurate.—IVilling’s Press Guide (125, Strand) 
and The Englishwoman's Year-Book (Black) 
are also useful annuals. The year-book has 
now reached its fourth issue and covers a 
wide field of employments. We suggest that 
more might be said of bookbinding as a trade 
for women. We are glad to see that the 
section of literature is pretty accurate and 
includes some wholesome criticism.—We have 
also The Catholic Directory (Burns & Oates) 
and the Year-Book of the Scientificand Learned 
Societies (Griffin & Co.), the latter a book of 
reference which ought to be more widely known. 
We wonder that no publisher can oblige us 
with a Minerva on German lines of all the 
learned professors.—The Public Schools Year- 
Book for 1902 (Sonnenschein) is full of infor- 
mation. We notice that the lists of pre- 
paratory schools are dependent on an annual 
fee. It would be much better to go by 
personal knowledge and recommend fewer 
establishments, since an annual fee is not a 
guarantee for competency. As a matter of 
fact, two or three of the best schools of the 
sort do not care, we gather, to pay it, since 
they are not mentioned. 

WE have on our table The Cambridge Series 
for Schools and Training Colleges: An Outline 
History of the British Empire from 1500 to 





1870, by W. H. Woodward (Cambridge, Uni- 
versity Press),—The Middle Temple Reader, 
edited by E. E. Speight (H. Marshall),—A 
Country Reader, by H. B. M. Buchanan (Mac- 
millan),—The Village School Reader, arranged 
by C. S. Roundell (H. Marshall),—A First 
Arithmetic, by Dr. W. T. Knight (Relfe 
Brothers),—Russian Self-Taught, by C. A, 
Thimm (Marlborough),—Educational Sloyd in 
Theory and Practice, by G. 8. Hodson (Philip 
& Son),—Practical Text-Book of Plant Physio- 
logy, by D. T. Macdougal (Longmans),—Re- 
construction in Mississippi, by J. W. Garner 
(Maemillan),—A Volunteer Brigade, by F, 
Young (Manchester, Sherratt & Hughes),— 
Patrolling in South Africa, by Lieut. C. F, 
Vander Byl (Gale & Polden),—The Manual of 
Drill and Wand Exercises, by T. Chesterton 
(Gale & Polden),—Hands and How to Read 
Them, by E. René (Pearson),— The Bettaley 
Jewels, by E. M. C. Balfour-Browne (Arnold), 
—Friendly Cownsels, by the Rev. F.B. Meyer 
(H. Marshall),—The Ghost of Tintern Abbey, 
by Mrs. A. Traherne (Baker),—A Fight to a 
Finish, by F. Warden (Chatto & Windus),—The 
Hate of Hate, by F. S. Hallowes (Headley 
Brothers),—A Goodly Child, by C. P. Slater 
(Wells Gardner),—Farewell, Nikola, by Guy 
Boothby (Ward & Lock), —What Hector had 
to Say, and other Stories, by Mrs. de Courcy 
Laffan (Digby & Long),—The Golden Rule, 
Jol. If. (S.S.U.),—Poems of Lord Tennyson, 
selected by C. L. Thomson (Black),—The Poems 
of Schiller, translated into English by E. P. 
Arnold-Forster (Heinemann) ,—Poems of Robert 
and Elizabeth Barrett Browning, selected by 
C. L. Thomson (Black), — In Memoriam, 
selected by Lucy Ridley (Chatto & Windus), 
—and Poems, by R. Mallett (Sonnenschein). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 
Theology. 

Green (E. T.), The Church of Christ, cr. 8vo, 6 
Leighton (J. A.), Typical Modern Conceptions of God, 

cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 
Moberly (R. C.), Christ our Life, 8vo, 9/ net. 
Old Testament according to the Septuagint, edited by H. B. 

Swete: Vol. 1, Genesis—IV. Kings, cr. 8vo, 7/6 
Rigg (J. H.', Scenes and Studies in the Ministry of our Lord 


cr. 8vo, 5, 
Wilberforce (A. B.), A Devout Commentary on the Epistle 
to the Ephesians, cr. 8vo, 3/6 
Year-Book of the Holy Souls, by Author of ‘ Vera,’ 16mo, 3/6 
Fine Art and Archaeology. 
Conway (Sir W. M.), The Domain of Art, 8vo, 7/5 ret. 
Hall (R. N.) and Neal (W. G.), The Ancient Ruins of 
Rhodesia, roy. 8vo, 21/ net. ’ 
Ward (J.), Greek Coins and their Parent Cities, 25/ net. 
Poetry and the Drama, 
Bridges (R.), Poetical Works, Vol. 4, cr. Svo, 6/_ 
Hamilton-King (H. B.), The Hours of the Passion, and other 
Poems, cr. 8vo, 5/ net. ‘ 
Ramal (W.), Songs of Childhood, 12mo, 3/6 net. 3 
Turnbull (M. P.), A Short Day’s Work, Verses, Translations, 
and Essays, cr, 8vo, 2/6 net. 
History and Biography. 
Barfield (S.), Thatcham, Berkshire, and its Manors, 2 vols. 
4to, 42/ net. = : 
Beaumont (Sir Barrington), Reminiscences of, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Denieon (E.), Fifty Years at East Brent: the Letters of 
G. A. Denison, 1845-96, roy. 8vo, 12/ net. ‘ 
Hewitt (J. F.), History and Chronology of the Myth-making 
Age, roy. 8vo, 15/ net. > “ . s 
Lindsey (J. S.), Problems and Exercises in English History: 
Book G, 1688-1832, interleaved, 4to, cloth, 3/ net. 
Pienaar (P.), With Steyn and De Wet, cr. 8vo0, 3/6 
Tuckwell (W.), A. W. Kinglake, cr. 8vo, 4/6 net. 
Geography and Travel. 
Doughty (M.), Afoot through the Kashmir Valleys, 7/5 net. 
Du Chaillu (P.), The World of the Great Forest, 8vo, 7/6 net. 
Watson (J.), The Queen’s Wish, roy. 8vo, 12/6 net. 
Philology. 
istophanes : Ecclesiazuse, Greek Text revised by B. B. 
oe. 4to, 7/6; Frogs, Greek Text revised by Rogers, 
4to, 10/6; Frogs and Kcclesiazuse, Greek Text revised 
by Rogers, 4to, 15/ 
Anthropology. 
Crawley (E.), The Mystic Rose, a Study of Primitive 
Marriage, roy. 8vo, 12/ net. bat 
Haddon (A. C.), Head Hunters, Black, White, and Brown, 
roy. 8vo, 15/ 
Science. 
Bjorling (P. R.), Pumps, their Construction and Manage- 
ment, roy. 8vo, 3/6 net. . 
Rhodes (W. G.), An Elementary Treatise on Alternating 
Currents, 8vo, 7/6 net. 
General Literature. 
Carr (E. A.), How to Enter the Civil Service, cr. 8vo, 2/6 
Collett (C. E.), Educated Working Women, cr. 8vo, 2/ net. 
Croker (B. M.), The Cat’s-Paw, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
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Cromie (R.), A New Messiah, extra cr. Svo, 6/ 

Hayes (M. H.), Horses on Board Ship, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 

Hopwood (A.) and Hicks (S.), Bluebell and the Sleepy King, 
er. 8vo, 2/6 net. 

Keith (L.), Wayfarers All, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Kennedy (R. M.), The Woman He Chose, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Knowles (C. M.), Where to Buy, cr. 8vo, 3,6 

London (J.), The God of his Fathers, cr. 8vo, 6 

McCall (S.), Truth Dexter, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Macdonell (A.), The Story of Teresa, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

McManus (S.), Donegal Fairy Stories, cr. Svo, 6/ 

Morris (E. O’C.), Clare Nugent, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Russell (G. H.), On Commando, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Swift (B.), Sordon, cr. 8ve, 6/ 

Syrett (N.), Rosanne, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Walford (L. B.), Charlotte, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Wall (W. W.), British Railway Finance, cr. Svo, 6/ net. 

Warden (G.), Scoundrel or Saint ? cr. 8vo, 6/ 

White (F. M.), Tregarthen’s Wife, cr. 8vo, 6/ 


FOREIGN. 


Theology. 
Baumstark (A.), Die Petrus- u. Paulusacten in der litterari- 
schen Ueberlieferung der syrischen Kirche, 4m. 
Bonaventure Opera Omnia, Vol. 9, 19m. 80. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
Vigny (A. de), Stello, 50fr. 
Political Economy. 
Risson (P.), Histoire Sommaire du Commerce, 4fr. 
History and Biography. 
Courteault (H.), Marquise de Villeneuve-Arifat : Souvenirs 
d’Enfance et de Jeunesse, 1780-92, 5fr. 
Orléans (J. a’), Sous le Danebrog, 1894-9, 3fr. 50. 
Portes (R. B. des), Charette et la Guerre de Vendée, 7fr. 50. 
Geography and Travel. 
Colonies (Les) Frangaises, Vol. 1, 10fr. 
Congrés International Colonial, Paris, 1900, 6fr. 
Frederiksen (N. C.), La Finlande, 3fr. 50. 
Orléans (L. a’) et Bragance, Tour d’Airique, 4fr. 
Philology. 
Lorgeou (B.), Grammaire Siamoise, 12fr. 
Sonneck (C.), Chants Arabes du Maghreb, 1lifr. 
Science. 
Blaise (F. B.), A travers la Matiére et l’Energie, 12fr. 
Pélatan (L.), Les Richesses Minérales des Colonies Fran- 
¢aises, 10fr. 
General Literature. 
Beaunier (A ), La Poésie Nouvelle, 3fr. 50. 
Capus (A.), Faux Départ, 3fr. £0. 
Danville (G.), L’Amour Magicien, 3fr. 50. 
Perret (P.), Casa Maris, 3fr. 50. 
Rameau (J.), La Blonde Lilian, 3fr. 50, 
Suau (P.), Le Docteur Phobos, 3fr. 








LEWIS SERGEANT. 


WE learn with much regret of the death 
of Mr. Lewis Sergeant at Bournemouth on 
Sunday last. Mr. Sergeant had been in 
failing health for some time. He was at St. 
Catharine’s College, Cambridge, took mathe- 
matical honours in 1865, and distinguished 
himself as a speaker on the Liberal side 
at the Union. Soon after his degree he 
became editor of a paper at Hereford, and 
while there started his connexion with the 
Atheneewn, which lasted till his health broke 
down. When he left Hereford he became a 
leader-writer on the Daily Chronicle, then 
just beginning, and, though he left the paper for 
a time, resumed his work on it later, being a 
regular contributor during the last six years. 
Well known as a Liberal and a strong friend 
of Greece, he was also a sound judge of 
educational matters, and edited the Educational 
Times. Among his books may be mentioned 
a solitary novel, ‘The Caprice of Julia,’ not a 
notable affair (1898); ‘ New Greece’ (1878), 
a timely and valuable book, which became, 
with additions, ‘Greece in the Nineteenth 
Century’ (1897) ; and ‘ The Franks ’ (1898), be- 
sides some political writing. He was a cousin 
of the well-known novelist Adeline Sergeant, 
and a son of his is well known on the press. 
A hard-working journalist, with a sound 
judgment and a ready pen, yet a style free from 
affectation and the slipshod writing so common 
nowadays, he will be much missed by those 
whom he assisted. 





THE LINGUISTIC SURVEY OF INDIA. 

THE Linguistic Survey of India made 
steady progress in the year 1901. Dr. Grierson 
and his assistant, Dr. Sten Konow, were 
mainly occupied during that period with the 
Indo-Chinese tongues, and they have now 
completed the most difficult part of the work 
—that relating to the languages of Assam, 
Eastern Bengal, and Upper Burma. Grammars 





and vocabularies have been prepared, and 
specimens edited, of some ninety languages, 
of most of which little but the names have 
hitherto been known. In the M6n-Khmér 
family Khassi has shown the most interesting 
results. Some new dialects have been 
unearthed, in one of which conjugation is 
partly carried out by infixes instead of by 
prefixes, as is customary in the standard form 
used for literary purposes. In the Tai family 
a short grammar and vocabulary of Ahom, the 
now dead Janguage of a tribe which invaded 
Assam in the thirteenth century, have been 
completed. This is the oldest known form of 
the family, and bears much the same relation- 
ship to the cognate modern vernaculars, 
Khamti, Shan, and Siamese, that Sanskrit does 
to Pali. 

The Tibeto-Burman languages (excluding 
those of the Himalayas and Tibet, which are 
being separately dealt with by Prof. Conrady, 
of Leipzig) have been arranged under six 
groups—the Burma, the Kuki-Chin, the 
Kachin, the Naga, the Bodo, and the North 
Assam. The Burma and Kuki-Chin groups 
form a sub-family by themselves, the other 
extreme being the Tibeto-Himalayan tongues. 
Between these two, but on the whole much 
more closely related to the latter, fall the 
other four. Of these the North Assam group 
is a purely geographical one. It is a kind of 
backwater, and consists of the languages of 
a number of tribes, such as the Akas, Daflas, 
Abor-Miris, and Mishmis, who immigrated 
from the country round the headwaters of the 
Trrawaddy into the submontane tract of 


North Assam at different periods. They 
are the most nearly related of all to 


the Tibeto- Himalayan sub-family. The 
Bodo group includes the well-known Kachari 
and Gard, besides a dozen other languages. 
They merge into the Naga forms of speech 
through Mikir and the so-called Kachcha 
Naga of North Cachar. The Naga group con- 
tains twenty-seven languages, falling into 
three well-marked sub-groups, a western, a 
central, and an eastern. The best known of 
the western forms of speech is Angimi, which 
has often been described, and the same may be 
said of Ao, the typical language of the central 
sub-group. As we go east the Naga tongues 
gradually merge into Kachin. This latter 
(which forms a group by itself) is the connect- 
ing link between the Tibeto-Himalayan and 
the Kuki-Chin languages, and has been 
described by competent observers both from 
the side of Assam and from that of Burma. 
The Kuki-Chin group consists of no fewer than 
thirty-two distinct forms of speech, of which 
Manipuri, Old Kuki, Lushei, and Chin are the 
only ones of which we have previous accounts. 
Manipuri presents many points of interest, as 
itis inan older stage than other members of the 
group. It seems probable that in early times a 
Tibeto-Burman wave advanced southwards by 
the course of the Chindwin, leaving colonies as 
it went along. The first was that which settled 
in Manipur. The next occupied the Chin 
Hills, and then worked backwards towards the 
north, through the hill country, into Manipur 
(where it found its elder cousins already 
established) and Cachar. These were all 
speakers of what are now Kuki-Chin languages. 
The next colony was that of the Mrus, who 
took up their abode in the hills south of 
Chittagong, and whose language had by that 
time ceased to be the Burma-Kuki-Chin 
Ursprache, but had developed into something 
akin to Burmese. The remaining emigrants 
settled in Burma, where the modern Burmese 
vernacular came into existence. 

As regards Aryan languages, their survey is 
completed from the eastern frontier of India 
up to the meridian of Allahabad and a 
little beyond. Five languages—Assamese, 
Oriya, Bengali, Bihari, and Eastern Hindi— 
have thus been disposed of. Assamese and 
Oriya presented few difficulties, as they 





showed no dialectic variations, although a 
eurious form of Assamese or Bengali (it is 
hard to say which) has been found in Eastern 
Bengal and Manipur, which borrows not only 
a part of its vocabulary, but even a part of 
its grammar, from the neighbouring Kuki-Chin 
tongues. Bihari has three well-defined dia- 
lects, and Eastern Hindi (the language of 
Oudh, Baghelkhand, and Chattisgarh) two. 

The results of the linguistic survey strongly 
corroborate the theory, first clearly enunciated 
by Dr. Hoernle, that a second Aryan swarm 
entered India after the north-west had been 
already occupied by an earlier invasion. 
These new-comers appear to have settled in 
the neighbourhood of the Sarasvati (where 
their language became the main parent of 
classical Sanskrit), and, acting like a wedge, 
to have thrust the first comers eastwards, 
southwards, and westwards. The language of 
the later immigrants would be represented by 
the modern vernacular of the east of the 
Punjab and of the west of the present North- 
Western Provinces, while the vernaculars of 
the Central Punjab, Gujarat, Rajputana, and 
Oudh are mixed forms of speech, agreeing in 
the main with the language of the inner 
wedge. Round these there is an incomplete 
outer ring, broken only by Gujarati, repre- 
senting the language of the older Aryans, and 
consisting of Kashmiri, Lahnda, Sindhi, 
Marathi, Oriya, Bihari, Bengali, and Assamese. 
Prof. Hillebrandt, in his ‘ Vedische Mytho- 
logie,’ working from entirely different data, 
has come on historical grounds to a very 
similar conclusion. 

On the extreme north-western frontier a 
number of languages, certainly Indo-Aryan, 
but probably not Sanskritic, have been con- 
sidered. Amongst them may be mentioned 
Pashai, spoken in Afghanistan, the Kafir 
tongues, the Khowar of Chitral, and the Shina 
of Gilgit and the neighbourhood. 

As regards Iranian languages, matters are 
in the same condition as they were when 
progress was reported at the last Oriental 
Congress. Including thelittle-known languages 
of the Pamirs, they have all been finished, 
except Bildchi and one or two dialects of 
Pashto. Mention may also be made of an 
interesting independent language spoken in 
Waziristan, called Ormuri. It belongs to the 
same group as Pashto and the Ghalchah 
languages, but has had a development of its 
own. 

There still remain to be dealt with the 
Indo-Aryan languages of Western India, the 
Munda-Dravidian languages, and one or two 
Tranian ones. These Dr. Grierson hopes, if 
things go well, to complete during the present 
year. 

“In conclusion, it may be stated that a 
nominal list of the known dialects of India, 
which has been compiled for the purposes of 
the survey, gives the astonishing number of 
721 entries. Nodoubt there are many instances 
of one and the same dialect being recorded 
under two or more names, but, even with 
allowance for this, the list reveals the complex 
character of the linguistic conditions of our 


Indian Empire. 








‘CATALOGUE OF A COLLECTION OF HISTORICAL 
TRACTS.’ 
Blackwell Cliff, East Grinstead, February 3rd, 1902, 

I FEEL sure you will allow me to reply to 
the strictures—I waive the compliments—of 
the reviewer of my ‘Catalogue of a Collec- 
tion of Historical Tracts,’ presented by 
Mrs. Redpath to the McGill University, 
Montreal. He describes it as consisting of 
seventeenth and eighteenth century tracts, 
ignoring the fact altogether that the sixteenth 
century is strongly represented. He is in 
error in supposing that the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography’ would have supplied any 
appreciable additional material, for it and 
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many other works of reference were consulted 
at every stage of my task. Many of the writers 
of the fugitive pamphlets of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries are not recorded at all in 
the Dictionary, or inany other works to which 
I have had access. The catalogue of the 582 
volumes of the Redpath Historical Tracts 
extends, as it is, to more than 650 pages, and 
to have added ‘‘ publishers’ imprints’’ and 
descriptions of size, and other bibliographical 
details, would have expanded the work to 
undue dimensions. The index in the cata- 
logue is what it claims to be, an ‘‘ index 
to annotations’’; but as the reviewer has 
not seen the original volumes, he makes a 
somewhat rash assertion when he states that 
this is all in the shape of a clue to the 
contents of the entire collection. As a 
matter of fact, each volume is _ provided 
with a full table of contents, so that the 
work of students who know even the bald 
outline of the subject they are investigating 
is rendered easy. I am not aware that there 
is ‘‘repeated reference to a work styled 
‘Wood’s Athenoxon.’’’ That printer’s error, 
so far as Ican discover, occurs only once; on 
the other hand, the book is again and again 
correctly described, though chiefly in abbre- 
viated fashion. I may add that I shall be 
grateful if he will point out a few of the 
** many further identifications ’’ of the unsigned 
historical tracts of the period, 1561-1800, 
which are represented in this collection of 
something like five thousand pamphlets. I am 
quite aware that I may have fallen, even with 
the utmost care, into error here and there, 
but this is to a large extent pioneer work of 
a rather difficult kind, and that is a point 
which experts will be the foremost to recog- 
nize. Stuart J. Ret. 


*,* 1, We described the catalogue as consist- 
ing of seventeenth and eighteenth century 
tracts because 579 out of the 582 volumes are 
of those centuries. The sixteenth century is 
**strongly’’ represented by three volumes, 
containing in all six works; of these we men- 
tioned one, the ‘ Letters of Mary, Queen of 
Seots,’ printed in 1726. 

2. We were surprised to see the name of 
Thomas Sherlock, Bishop of London, unin- 
dexed because it could not be found in the 
Dictionary, as likewise that of William Wel- 
wood, author of ‘ De Dominio Maris,’ and that 
of Edward Forsett, to select only those 
marked on a first reading of the catalogue. 

3. Space would have been saved rather than 
wasted by scientific cataloguing. 

4. It is good to know that each volume has 
been indexed ; but it is the purpose of a cata- 
logue to enable a reader to find the volume he 
seeks, even though that volume has an index 
to its own contents. 
5. The printer’s error ‘‘ Athenoxon”’ 
oceurs on p. 3 and is repeated on p. 5; there 
the printer prints ‘‘ Athen-oxon,’’ placing the 
hyphen at the end of the line. 

6. As Halkett and Laing’s ‘ Dictionary of 
Anonymous and Pseudonymous Literature’ 
seems never to have been consulted by Mr. Reid 
we refer him toit. Wecannot afford space here 
for identifications from that familiar source. 
We described Mr. Reid as a novice rather 
than as a pioneer in bibliography, for he is by 
no means, as he supposes, the first that ever 
burst into the silent sea of anonymous tracts. 








THE SPRING PUBLISHING SEASON. 


Tue following books are in preparation at 
the Clarendon Press. In Theology and 
Philology: Nouum Testamentum Latine, ed. 
I. Wordsworth et H. I. White, Pars II.,—The 
Coptic Version of the New Testament, in the 
Northern Dialect, with critical apparatus and 
literal English translation, Vols. III. and IV., 
—Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Books of 
Kings, by C. F. Burney,—Texts from Mount 





Athos, by K. Lake,—Samaritan Liturgies, 
edited by A. Cowley, — Eusebius, Przeparatio 
Evangelica, edited and translated by E. H. 
Gifford, 4 vols.,—Eusebii Chronicorum Liber, 
edited, with facsimiles, by J. K. Fothering- 
ham,—Latin Versions of the Canons of the 
Greek Councils of the Fourth and Fifth 
Centuries, by C. H. Turner, Part II.,—Sancti 
Irenzei Nouum Testamentum, edited by W. 
Sanday,—The Part of Rheims in the Making 
of the English Bible, by J. G. Carleton,— 
Old Testament Lessons, 4 vols., by the Rev. 
U. Z. Rule,—The Politics of Aristotle, edited 
by W. L. Newman, Vols. III. and IV., with 
index,—An Elementary Greek Grammar, by 
J. Barrow Allen,—‘‘ Oxford Classical Texts ’’: 
Homeri Ilias, by D. B. Monro and T. W. 
Allen; Platonis Respublica, by J. Burnet ; 
Ciceronis Epistolz, Vol. III., by L. C. Purser ; 
Martialis Epigrammata, by W. M. Lindsay,— 
A Hebrew and English Lexicon of the Old 
Testament, based on Gesenius, edited by F. 
Brown, S. R. Driver, and C. A. Briggs, 
Part XI.,—A Compendious Syriac Dictionary, 
by Mrs. Margoliouth, Part IV,,—A Catalogue 
of the Turkish, Hindistani, and Pushtii MSS. 
in the Bodleian Library, by H. Ethé, Part II., 
—The Vedanta-Sitras, Ramanuga’s Sribha- 
shya, translated by G. Thibaut. In ‘‘ Anec- 
dota Oxoniensia’’: Firdausi’s Yisuf and 
Zalikha, edited by H. Ethé; Kanva Sata- 
patha Brahmana, edited by J. Eggeling ; 
Bale’s Index Britanniz Scriptorum, edited by 
R. L. Poole and Miss M. Bateson. In Litera- 
ture, Law, History, &c.: The Lay of Havelok 
the Dane, edited by W. W. Skeat,—The Com- 
plete Works of John Gower, edited by G. C. 
Macaulay, Vol. IV.,—Plays and Poems of 
Robert Greene, edited by J. Churton Collins, 
Vol. I.,— The Works of John Lyly, edited 
by R. W. Bond, 3. vols., — Elizabethan 
Critical Essays (1570-1603), edited by G. 
Gregory Smith,—The Troubadours of Dante, 
by H. J. Chaytor,—A Summary Catalogue of 
Bodleian MSS., by F. Madan, Vols. V.and VI,,— 
further portionsof A New English Dictionary,— 
British Colonies and Protectorates, by the late 
Sir Henry Jenkyns,—Asser’s Life of King 
Alfred, with the Annals of Saint Neot, 
edited by W. H. Stevenson,—The Life and 
Times of King Alfred the Great, by C. 
Plummer,—Dialogus de Scaccario, edited by 
C. G. Crump, A. Hughes, and C. Johnson, 
—The Policraticus of John of Salisbury, edited 
by C. C. J. Webb,—Life and Correspondence 
of Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Essex, by R. B. 
Merriman,—The Memoirs of Bishop Burnet, 
edited by Miss H. C. Foxcroft, — A History 
of the Peninsular War, by C. W. C. Oman, 
Vol. I.,—History of Agriculture and Prices, 
by the late J. E. Thorold Rogers, Vol. VII.,— 
The Landnima-béc, edited by the late G. 
Vigftisson and F. York Powell, 2 vols. 8vo,— 
An Antiquarian Companion to English History, 
edited by F. P. Barnard,—Historical Atlas of 
Modern Europe, from the Decline of the 


Roman Empire, edited by R. L. Poole, 
Parts XXIX., XXX.,—‘‘Oxford Musical 
Series ’’: The Seventeenth Century, by Sir 


C. H. H. Parry; and The Age of Bach and 
Handel, by J. A. Fuller Maitland,— 
Schimper’s Geography of Plants, translated 
by P. Groom and W. R. Fisher, — and 
’Exaywyy, an Essay, by J. Cook Wilson. 








SALES. 


Messrs. Puttick & Srtmpson concluded on 
Monday the sale of the library of the Rev. Dr, 
E. L, Cutts and other properties, the following 
being some of the principal lots: Lipscomb’s 
Buckingham, 141. Montaigne’s Essayes, 
1632, 31. Wellington’s Despatches, 23 vols., 
31. 10s. Genest’s English Stage, 81. Douglas’s 
Peerage of Scotland, 41, 4s. Nisbet’s System 


of Heraldry, 61. Dallaway’s Rape of Arundel, 
61. Scrope’s Deer Stalking, 61. 15s. Playing 
Cards illustrating the South Sea Bubble, 


11l, 11s. Lamb’s Elia, both series, boards, 
uncut, 531.; Lamb’s Works, 1818, 61. 5s,; 
Adventures of Ulysses, 51. Coleridge’s Poems, 
third edition, 51. 5s. Wordsworth’s Lyrica] 
Ballads, 3l. 3s. Smollett’s Count Fathom, 
3l. 6s. Sterne’s Sentimental Journey, first 
edition, 41. Landor’s Count Julian, 4l.; Fra 
Rupert, 31. 12s. 6d. FitzGerald’s Euphranor, 
4l. 17s, 6d.; Polonius, 4/. 5s.; Dramas of 
Calderon, 101, 12s. 6Gd.; Rubaiyat of Omar 
Khayyam, fourth edition, 41. 10s.; Readings 
in Crabbe, 4l. 4s. Saint Hilaire, Plantes de 
la France, 8l. Curtis’s Entomology, 151, 
Folk-lore Review, 31, 12s. Warnery’s Remarks 
on Cavalry, 51. 5s. Nayler’s Coronation of 
George IV., 22l, 

Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge sold 
last week the following books: Ackermann’s 
Microcosm, 251. 10s. Roscoe’s Novelist’s 
Library, 19 vols., 101. 10s. White’s Selborne, 
first edition, 1789, 91. 15s. Boydell’s River 
Thames, 1794-6, 131. Hasted’s Kent, 4 vols., 
1778-99, 171. 5s, Lipscomb’s Buckingham, 
1804-5, 121. Manning and Bray’s Sur- 
rey, 1804-14, 161. Alpine Journal, 20 vols., 
1863-1901, 291. 10s. Cooke’s British Fungi, 
8 vols., 1881-91, 231. A. W. Moore, The 
Alps in 1864, privately printed, 1867, 101. 10s. 
Ruskin’s Modern Painters, 5 vols., 1848-60, 
141. 12s.6d.; Stones of Venice, 3vols., 1851-3, 101. 
Seemann’s Journal of Botany, Vols. I,-XXXIX., 
1863-1901, 141. 5s. Sowerby’s Botany, 1863- 
1886, 331. Paleeontographical Society, 35 vols., 
| 1848-97, 171. 15s. Reichenbach, Icones Flora: 
| Germanicee, 23 vols., 1850-99, 637. 10s. 





Literary Grossip. 

Messrs. Loneman will shortly publish 2 
volume of ‘ Historical Essays’ written by 
members of the Owens College, Manchester. 
The work, which has been some time in 
preparation, will serve as a J’stschrift of the 
Historical Department in commemoration of 
the College jubilee, the celebration of which 
will culminate on March 12th next, when the 
| Whitworth Hall, which the College owes to 
the munificence of the late R. C. Christie, 
will be opened by the Prince of Wales. 
The essays, twenty in number, are all based 
on original investigation, and in several cases 
utilize unpublished materials. The volume is 
edited by Prof. Tout and Mr. James Tait, who 
respectively contribute articles on the Barons’ 
War in Wales and the March and on the 
murder of Thomas, Duke of Gloucester. 
Among the other contributors are two former 
professors of history—the late Mr. Christie, 
who treats of Gryphius, the Lyonnese 
printer, and the Master of Peterhouse, who 
writes on Elizabeth, Princess Palatine. 
' Among the former students who contribute 
are Mr. Spenser Wilkinson on Napoleon, 
the first phase, Mr. J. Holland Rose on 
Napoleon at St. Helena, Mr. Robert Dunlop 
on Henry VIII.’s Irish policy, Dr. W. A. 
Shaw on the origins of the national debt, 
Prof. G. A. Wood on the Miltonic ideal, 
and Mr. W. E. Rhodes on the Italian 
bankers in England under Edwards I. and 
II. The other subjects dealt with are the 
origins of Ossar worship, the legend of 
St. Ursula, the rule of St. Augustine, Pierre 
Dubois, sumptuary legislation in medieval 
Venice, Preston and its Merchant Guild, the 
siege of Manchester in 1642, the Moravians 
and the Evangelical revival, and historical 
teaching in secondary and primary schools. 

Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co. will publish 
early in March the first number of a new 
illustrated monthly journal, entitled Zhe 
' Country. It will be edited by Dr. Harry 
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Roberts, and will deal, in a literary manner, 
with the life, industry, and sports of the 
country, and rural matters in general. 
Artistic illustrations will be made a special 
feature. Among many contributors to the 
first issue are the following: ‘ Unfamiliar 
Flowers,’ by the Hon. Mrs. Earle; ‘On a 
Country Road,’ a poem by Mr. Arthur 
Symons; ‘Midwinter Musings,’ by the 
Marquess of Granby; ‘The Garden which 
was Not,’ by Zack; and ‘Notes from the 
Royal Gardens,’ by Mr. John Dunn, head 
gardener at Windsor. The illustrations will 
include a full-page portrait of Dean Hole 
and a drawing, ‘The Moat of Moreton Hall,’ 
by Mr. Herbert Railton. 

Mr. Fisoer Unwin has in preparation a 
new volume for his ‘Climbers’ Guides” 
series. It describes ascents in the moun- 
tain ranges of Eastern Tyrol, best known 
by the title of the book, ‘The Dolomites.’ 
Madame Norman-Néruda, the editor of 
‘The Climbs of Norman-Néruda,’ is the 
author. 

Sir James Ramsay will shortly be going 
to press with another instalment of English 
history, to consist of one volume only. The 
title will be ‘The Angevin Empire and the 
Reigns of Henry II., Richard I., and John.’ 
The get-up will match the other volumes, 
‘ Lancaster and York’ and ‘ Foundations of 
England.’ Messrs. Sonnenschein will be 
the publishers. 

WE are informed by Dr. Beattie Crozier 
that a new edition of vol. i. of his ‘ History 
of Intellectual Development’ is in the press. 
He hopes that it will be ready in six or eight 
weeks’ time. A new introduction has been 
written, and the whole book has been care- 
fully revised: the sections on ‘Greek Philo- 
sophy’ by Profs. Burnet, Mackenzie, and 
Muirhead, and the Rev. R. G. Bury; the 
sections on ‘ Judaism’ by the editor of the 
Jewish Quarterly and the editor of the 
‘Encyclopzedia Biblica,’ who has also gone 
over those on ‘ Christianity.’ 


Tue historical novel ‘ Resurrection of the 
Gods; or, Romance of Leonardo da Vinci,’ 
by Merejkowski, which has already reached 
a seventh edition in a French form, has been 
translated direct from the Russian for the 
authorized English edition, which will be 
published in this country by Messrs. 
Archibald Constable, and in America by 
Messrs. G. P. Putnam. The version has 
already gone to the printer. 


Mr. A, R. WALLER, not content with all 
the work now on his hands, has undertaken 
to edit Burton’s ‘Anatomy of Melancholy’ 
for Messrs. Methuen & Co., and to have the 
work ready by the autumn of next year. 


Last year’s cash account of the Early 
English Text Society shows that, by the 
help of the London University examiners, 
the Society was able to spend 835/. 14s. 3d. 
in printing its texts, independent of the 
400/. which the Furnivall Commemoration 
gave it. But the Society has not yet 
been able to finish its reprints, or rather 
new editions, of its texts of 1866, which are 
necessary to complete its set of publications 
for new subscribers. 


Tue Prince of Wales has accepted a copy 
of a little work entitled ‘A List of those 
who did Homage and Fealty to the First 
This 





is a transcript made by Mr. Edward Owen, 
barrister-at-law, of the India Office, of an 
entry on the Patent Roll of 18 Edw. III. 
The list, containing as it does the names of 
over 600 tenants in chief of the principality 
of Wales and earldom of Chester just 600 
years ago, is of considerable genealogical 
importance, and Mr. Owen has added notes 
from the best sources available. The work 
is intended for private distribution amongst 
those who take an active interest in Welsh 
pedigrees. 

A pian of Greyfriars Churchyard is being 
prepared for ‘ The Record of Interments’ in 
that Edinburgh burying-ground between 
1658 and 1700, which the Sir William 
Fraser trustees are presenting to the Scot- 
tish Record Society. The volume, which 
runs to over 700 pages, will be ready soon. 
The Scottish Record Society further pro- 
poses to print during this year the remainder 
of the St. Andrews register of testaments, 
and afterwards to issue the registers of 
testaments of Argyll, Caithness, the Isles, 
Brechin, and Dumfries, and during 1903 and 
1904 other selections from Scottish registers. 


THERE are at least two lots of high 
literary interest in the fifth part of the 
McKee Oollection, which Mr. John Ander- 
son, Jun., will sell by auction at 20, West 
30th Street, New York, on the 17th and 
18th inst. One of these consists of ‘ Home, 
Sweet Home,’ in the autograph of the 
author, John Howard Payne, dated 
Washington City, September 13th, 1841. 
The original lines were written in Paris, 
and forwarded, as a portion of the opera 
‘Clari,’ to London, where they were doubt- 
less destroyed by the printer. The second 
is ‘Allan Ramsay to the Good Toun of 
Edin’, 1719, in the Scotch poet’s 
autograph. This interesting MS. is ‘‘in very 
fair condition,” is mounted, and “a trifle 
torn at the seams.” 

Just as we go to press the death is 
announced of Prof. Robert Adamson, who, 
from 1874 to 1876, wrote and corrected a 
good deal of ‘The Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica,’ contributing most of the articles on 
German philosophers. He was formerly 
Professor of Philosophy and Political 
Economy at Owens College, and later of 
Logic and Rhetoric at Glasgow University. 


Mr. Epmunp G. GarpneR is already 
widely known for his books on medizeval 
Florence, and, in particular, on Dante and 
his times. He has now, however, written a 
novel, entitled ‘ Desiderio: an Episode of the 
Renaissance,’ which Messrs. J. M. Dent & 
Co. will publish. The story is 
‘‘a study of certain phases of Renaissance 
thought, an attempt to trace a soul’s progress 
in an epoch which is, to me at least, the most 
fascinating in the history of mankind.” 

Mr. G. H. Gwiti1aM writes :— 

‘* Will you kindly correct a misprint in the 
review of my ‘ Tetraeuangelium’ in your issue 
of the 25th ult.? I have not augmented and 
arranged a ‘latinam supellectilem,’ left by 
P. E. Pusey, but a ‘lectionwm supellectilem,’ 
as stated on my title-page.” 

Tue syllabus of the Historical and Philo- 
logical Section of the Royal Philosophical 
Society of Glasgow has some good items. 
Prof. Medley recently discoursed ably on 
some phases of medizeval life. Future papers 
will deal with the Huchown poems, MSS. of 





Wyntoun, the Assyrians in the ‘ Judith,’ 
early alliterative verse, &c.; and Prof. 
Raleigh is to treat of the literature of the 
Court of Anne Boleyn. Last Monday was 
a field night on Chaucer’s text, when Mr. 
W.S. McCormick discussed ‘ The Genealogy 
of MSS. and Texts, with Especial Reference 
to Recent Chaucer Investigations.’ A weighty 
indictment was laid against the pedigree of 
the MSS. of the ‘ Pardoner’s Tale’ worked 
out by Zupitza and Koch, and the meeting 
was completely with Mr. McCormick in his 
argument against the validity of what may 
be called the ‘critical’? doctrine of these 
scholars and their followers. 


A new work on Indian folk-lore is being 
prepared by Mr. Hugh Raynbird, Jun., who 
for some years was a resident in India, and 
has long applied himself to the study of 
these fairy tales and their close connexion 
with the tales of other countries. He has 
been assisted in his researches by his wife— 
Asi Lakra, an aboriginal. The work will 
be called ‘The Folk-Tales of Cobraland,’ 
and will be published by subscription. 


Messrs. Sornesy, Witxtnson & 
Hopee’s six days’ sale, at the latter part 
of March, of books and manuscripts from 
different sources, will contain an unusual 
variety of rare and interesting articles. 
There are eight early editions of works of 
John Bunyan, and among them an imperfect 
copy of the first edition of the ‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,’ 1678; a fine large copy of the 
sixth edition, 1681, possibly the only per- 
fect example in existence; two copies of 
the first edition of the second part, 1684, 
but neither particularly good; and an 
example of the very rare ‘ Meditations on 
the Several Ages of Man’s Life,’ 1700- 
1701, printed on old London Bridge and 
unrecorded by Offor, Lowndes, and Mr. 
Hazlitt. There are also some interesting first 
and other editions of Byron. The earlier 
portion of the sale includes ten original 
autograph letters from Robert Burns to his 
intimate friend Peter Hill, the Edinburgh 
bookseller, between 1791 and 1796. This 
series originally consisted of sixteen letters, 
which are all of a _ characteristically 
outspoken and free nature. They are 
printed in part in Paterson’s edition of 
Burns’s ‘ Works.’ The collection now to 
be sold is the property of Mr. David L. 
Wilson, a grandson of Peter Hill. The 
same day’s sale also includes a series of 
five letters from Coleridge to John Thelwall, 
dating from 1796 to 1803. From these 
lengthy extracts are quoted in the sale 
catalogue. 

Tur Hakluyt Society held their annual 
meeting on January 30th, the chair being 
occupied (in the absence of the President) 
by Col. G. Earl Church. The annual report 
and statement of accounts were discussed 
and adopted. From the former it appeared 
that three volumes had been issued during 
the year, while a fourth was in the press; 
and that the publications proposed for 1902 
are (1) ‘The Portuguese Expedition to 
Abyssinia in 1541-43,’ edited by Mr. R.S. 
Whiteway, author of ‘The Rise of Portu- 
guese Power in India’; (2) the first portion 
of the Society’s reprint of Hakluyt’s ‘ Prin- 
cipal Navigations.’ The vacancies on the 
Council were filled by the election of Mr. 
Mowbray Morris, Mr. E. G. Ravenstein 
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and Mr. William Foster, who has retired 
from the post of honorary secretary after 
eight years’ service in that capacity. As 
his successor the meeting elected Mr. Basil 
H. Soulsby, of the British Museum. 


Tne 26th of this month will be the cen- 
tenary of Victor Hugo’s birth at Besancon, 
and already a considerable amount of com- 
memorative literature is announced. There 
will be ‘Cinq Poémes de Victor Hugo,’ 
elaborately illustrated by such men as 
Carriére, Vierge, and Steinlen, and ‘ Victor 
Hugo par le Bibelot, le Populaire, |’An- 
nonce, la Chanson,’ by MM. Paul Beuve 
and Henri Daragon, besides many other 
selections and tributes. We wonder if some 
eloquent English verse will find a place in 
any of the volumes. The medal by Chap- 
lain, struck for the occasion, will be avail- 
able in bronze at lfr. 25, in silver at 
10fr., and in two sorts of gold at 50 and 
150fr. The front side of the design, to 
judge from the plate of it provided, is 
good—indeed, could hardly be otherwise 
with Hugo’s fine head; the back, with 
its exaggerated lyre, does not please us. 


Tue death is reported from Florence of 
Prof. Cesare Paoli, the editor of the Archivio 
Storico Italiano, in his sixty-second year. 
His chief literary work is the ‘ Programma 
Scolastico di Paleografia Latina e di 
Diplomatica,’ which was translated into 
German about ten years ago by Lohmeyer. 








SCIENCE 





NATURAL HISTORY, 


Lives of the Hunted, by Ernest Seton-Thomp- 
son (Nutt), contains an account of the doings 
of five quadrupeds and three birds, with upwards 
of two hundred drawings in the author’s well- 
known manner. Excellent is the story of Krag, 
the Kootenay big-horn ram, the development 
of his unrivalled ‘‘ head,” the pursuit and acqui- 
sition of the coveted trophy by old Scotty, and 
the avenging catastrophe that swept away the 
slayer. The account of the bears, the black and 
the grizzly, which made daily visits to the 
garbage heap of the Fountain Hotel in the Yel- 
lowstone Park, is very amusing, and the adven- 
tures of the artist in taking a snapshot of a 
grizzly whose feelings had been ruffled are 
excellent reading ; while there is the usual note 
of pathos in the death of the little black bear 
which has supplied the humorous element. 
These are most to our taste, but all are good in 
their way ; and the plea for the reasonable pro- 
tection of wild animals in general has our fullest 
sympathy. 

Manual of the Birds of Iceland. By Henry 
H. Slater, Rector of Thornhaugh, Northants. 
(Edinburgh, Douglas.) — For many years Ice- 
land has been visited by persons who are more 
than mere tourists, and, owing to the modern 
facilities for travel, this class is annually in- 
creasing, while a large proportion of the visitors 
take an interest in birds. Inasmuch as Mr. 
Slater has visited Iceland on, we believe, some 
ten or eleven occasions, and has devoted his 
principal attention to ornithology, it would be 
difficult to find any one more capable than he 
is for the production of a work, suited to the 
modern visitor, on the birds of that great 
island. From the bibliography we learn that 
the articles which he has already published in 
the [bis and the Zoologist have reference to the 
northern portions of Iceland, and as there are 
no indications of his routes in the small map 
which accompanies the present volume, it is 
difficult to say where he has or has not been. 








In any case, his personal experiences have 
been supplemented by those of resident 
naturalists, Herra Gréndal and others, so that 
the work is fairly up to date, and cannot fail to 
be of great use to every visitor who cares for 
bird life; at the same time, the author has 
carefully avoided giving any hints to the mere 
collector as to the best districts for pillage. 
We are surprised that Mr. Slater missed the 
discovery,of the nesting-places of the American 
wigeon in two localities in Iceland. In style 
the book leaves much to be desired, many of 
the sentences being so involved or defiant 
of the rules of syntax as to be hardly com- 
prehensible ; while the tone is often flippant, 
and such a remark as that a crevasse in the 
lava ‘‘appeared to go straight down to New 
Zealand, or somewhere warmer,” is hardly in 
good taste from a clergyman. When Mr. 
Slater proceeds wltra crepidam he gets into 
trouble; for instance, where he gratuitously 
states that, ‘‘as is well known, albatrosses are 
inhabitants of warm southern oceans”; for the 
lofty (7,000 feet), storm-swept Tristan da Cunha 
can hardly be considered warm, and yet that is 
by far the most temperate locality in which the 
albatross breeds in the southern ocean. It is 
true that a small species inhabits Hood’s Island, 
in the Galapagos, but Mr. Slater must have 
forgotten that there is a vast colony on Laysan 
Island, which is very much in the North 
Pacific and above the tropic of Cancer, while 
the Diomed Islands, another great resort, 
are close to Bering Strait. But such slips as 
these do not materially impair the value of this 
little handbook, in which the index is all that 
can be desired, while the hints on the pronuncia- 
tion of Icelandic words will be useful. 


Beautiful Birds, by Edmund Selous, with 
Illustrations by the Rev. Hubert D. Astley 
(Dent & Co.), is a book written for children, to 
induce them to put pressure on their mothers 
and to extort promises that no birds’ feathers, 
except those of the semi-domesticated ostrich, 
shall be worn in hats or other feminine acces- 
sories. A wicked demon has frozen the hearts 
of women with two charms labelled ‘‘ Apathy ” 
and ‘‘ Vanity”; so the ideal child, after reading 
the 224 pages devoted to the—not too accurate 
—descriptions of the birds which have been 
slaughtered for their plumage, is to make the 
mother promise to be no longer an accessory. 
‘* As soon as she has promised, then all the 
beautiful birds in the world (and that means all 
the birds, for all birds are beautiful) will be 
saved, and it is you and the other little children 
who will have saved them. So, of course, you 
must keep on saying ‘promise’ till she does.” 
And we know that whatever a woman does 
promise she will most assuredly perform; the 
birds are saved, if the children play their part. 
Sanguine Mr. Selous! 


We have before us separate copies of Notes on 
some Birds from Santa Barbara Islands, Cali- 
fornia, and Notes on Birds collected by Dr. W. L. 
Abbott in Central Asia, by Mr. Harry C. Ober- 
holser, and published in the Proceedings of the 
U.S. National Museum. Both of them are 
small papers and purely technical. Of publica- 
tions by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
we have Bulletins 12 and 13, on Legislation for 
the Protection of Birds other than Game Birds, 
by T. S. Palmer, and Food of Bobolink, Black- 
birds, and Grackles, by F. E. L. Beal, both of 
them being of interest chiefly to the naturalist 
and agriculturist on the other side of the 
Atlantic. Bulletin No. 16, the Results of a 
Biological Survey of Mount Shasta, California, 
by Dr. C. Hart Merriam, the Chief of the 
Division of Biological Survey, is of more im- 
portance, and gives the result of a well-executed 
exploration carried out in the summer of 1898. 
An extinct volcano, attaining an elevation of 
14,450 feet, Mount Shasta was chosen as a base 
station, not only because of its great altitude, 
but even more because of its intermediate and 











isolated position between the Sierra Nevada of 
California and the cascades of Oregon, it being 
known that while many species of animals and 
plants were common to both ranges, many were 
restricted to one or the other. The report, 
which is written in a remarkably pleasant style 
for a work of the kind, shows that Shasta has 
more species in common with the Sierra Nevada 
than with the cascades, and throws much light 
upon the causes which have combined to deter- 
mine the geographical distribution of species in 
that region. The illustrations are numerous 
and interesting. 


Dragons of the Air: an Account of Extinct 
Flying Reptiles. By H. G. Seeley, F.R.S. 
(Methuen & Co.)—Of all kinds of reptilian life, 
whether recent or fossil, those which have been 
endowed with powers of flight, including the 
extinct ‘‘‘ flying dragons,” or pterodactyles, are 
among the most remarkable. If, when living, 
they were in the least like the restorations out- 
lined by Prof. Seeley, they must indeed have 
been some of the most weird creatures that ever 
lived upon our planet. Hence the ‘‘ dragons of 
the air” furnish a theme rich in popular interest. 
Nor are they less attractive to the palzeonto- 
logical student, inasmuch as they suggest 
problems of profound significance connected 
with their origin and aflinities with other 
types of life. Prof. Seeley, from his long- 
continued study of this group of fossils, is pecu- 
liarly qualified to deal with them, and his 
opinions are consequently entitled to a respect- 
ful hearing. The volume which he has now 
published is based upon some lectures delivered 
many years ago at the Royal Institution and 
elsewhere, but he has reviewed the subject in 
the light of modern discoveries, and there is 
but little known about aérial dragons that is not 
summarized in his pages. His treatment of the 
subject, however, is a rather curious blending 
of the popular and the profound. On one page 
he addresses the unscientific reader, and then, 
forgetting him fora while, turns to the advanced 
student and treats him to several pages of 
osteological details, or, it may be, problems 
of classification. The pterodactyles, or flying 
dragons, made their first appearance, so far as 
we know, in or about the Liassic period of the 
earth’s history, and continued, in greater or 
less abundance, until the close of cretaceous 
times. In the course of their existence they 
exhibited great diversity of form. Some were 
creatures smaller than sparrows, with the 
head less than an inch long, whilst others 
were of such size that the head would measure 
a yard in length, while the stretch of wing 
extended to at least twenty feet. Some were 
long-tailed and others short-tailed ; some toothed 
and others toothless. The details of their varied 
structure are well set forth by Prof. Seeley, 
whose studies lead him to the conclusion that 
they exhibit, in the course of their history, 
no evidence of evolution, and scarcely any of 
degeneration. More than a century has passed 
since the pterodactyle was first made known by 
Collini, at that time Director of the Elector- 
Palatine Museum at Mannheim. His specimen 
was obtained from the fine-grained limestone of 
Bavaria, well known as a lithographic stone—a 
deposit which has since yielded some of the 
finest known examples of these strange fossils, 
including the famous specimen with the impres- 
sion of the wing membrane now in the museum 
of Yale University. Prof. Seeley’s own 
researches were originally made on the bones 
obtained from the so-called coprolite workings 
in the Cambridge Greensand, of which he 
procured upwards of a thousand, more or less 
fragmentary, for the Woodwardian Museum at 
Cambridge. Although the organ of flight in 


pterodactyles is entirely different from the wing 
of a bird—being, in fact, a membranous expan- 
sion supported by an enormously developed 
fourth finger—yet the flying dragons show 
considerable kinship with birds. This relation- 
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ship, expressed by the term Ornithosauria, often 
applied to them, is strikingly seen in the hollow 
air-filled bones, with their pneumatic foramina, 
as well as in the characters of the brain, as 
revealed by casts from the interior of the skull. 
At the same time Prof. Seeley sees, in certain 
points of structure, a relation between the 
pterodactyles and the mammals. ‘* In ptero- 
dactyles,” he says, ‘‘ mammal, bird, and reptile 
lose their identity, as three colours would do 
when unequally mixed together.” Prof. Seeley’s 
remarks on the place in nature which his flying 
dragons occupied are acute and suggestive, but 
in some parts rather difficult to follow. In fact, 
the book as a whole is not to be read without 
effort. 








WELSH WORDS FOR COLOUR. 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, Feb. 3rd, 1902. 
THE instances of the uses of ‘‘llwyd” 
given by Mr. Alban are interesting, but they 
do not affect the truth of my statement that 
the application of this word is limited to certain 
shades of brown. A word which is used for 
grey and only for some shades of brown 
cannot be regarded as a distinctive name for 
the latter colour. W. H. R. Rivers. 


Swansea, Feb. 4th, 1902. 

I suBMIt to you the usage in a district where 
Welsh is the only language spoken by over 
80 per cent. of the population. 

The word ‘‘gwyrdd” for natural green is 
never used in ordinary talk. It is only found 
in the more artificial language of the bards or the 
Scriptures. We have it thus in ‘‘ daear werdd,” 
the green earth, and in ‘‘y dywarchen werdd,” 
for the green sod, in elegies. The word ‘‘glas” 
is invariably used when the English verdant 
green is meant. ‘‘Glas-grwt” is heard for 
raw (or green) youth; ‘‘glaswelltyn” for a 
blade of grass ; ‘‘pren glas” for wood with the 
sap still in it; and “‘eirin glas” for unripe 
plums, ‘‘Glas” is used for such widely 
different colours as the indigo blue of the 
cloth called ‘‘brethyn glas,” the blue of the 
sky, the grey of a horse, and the colour of 
diluted milk—‘‘glas-dwr.” It is interesting to 
note that a cow of exactly the same colour as 
a ‘‘ceffyl glas” would be a ‘‘buwch lIlwyd.” 
“‘Llwyd” may mean brown, as in ‘* papur 
llwyd’”’—brown paper. The word ‘“‘llwyd” 
is also used to signify pale, when speaking of 
complexions. ‘‘ Llwydo” means to get mouldy 
in the case of food. Grey hair is not spoken of 
as ‘‘gwallt glas” or ‘‘ gwallt Ilwyd,” but always 
as ‘‘owallt brith.” The brown fox is called 
**cadno coch,” ¢.e., red. The only word used 
colloquially for brown is ‘‘coch-ddu,” which 
means ruddy-black. A light bay horse would 
be “ ceffyl coch,” while the ‘“‘gwineu ” of your 
correspondent would be reserved for the dark 
bays. The natural brown of cloth woven from 
the wool of “black” sheep is called ‘‘du’r 
ddafad ”—sheep’s black. You will see that we 
do not suffer from a lack of words to signify 
colours, but we classify kindred colours differ- 
ently from you. H. E. H. J. 








SOCIETIES. 


BRITISH ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, — 
Jan. 29.—Dr. W. de Gray Birch, Hon. Treasurer, in 
the chair,—Mr. I. C. Gould exhibited a contemporary 
catalogue of Hogarth’s prints. It is in manuscript, 
and was issued from the artist’s “ house in Leicester 
Fields,” but does not appear to be in Hogarth’s 
handwriting. Perhaps the most interesting feature 
of the document is the price at which the prints 
were offered for sale ; for example, the set of ‘ Mar- 
riage 4 la Mode,’ in six prints, 1. 11s. 6¢.; ‘ Harlot’s 
Progress,’ in six prints, 12. 1s. ; ‘ Rake’s Progress,’ in 
eight prints, 2/7. 2s.; ‘Beer Street’ and ‘Gin Lane,’ 
two prints, 3s.; ‘The Two Fellow ’Prentices,’ in 
twelve prints, 12s. ; ‘The Sleeping Congregation,’ 1s. 
The list includes 66 prints, of 26 subjects in all, and 
concludes by offering the whole at the price of 
10 guineas.—Major Freer reported that through the 
efforts of the members of the Leicestershire Archi- 


of Antiquaries, with the support of two neighbour- 
ing societies. the original plans for the rebuilding 
of the Trinity Hospital at Leicester have been 
objected to by the Charity Commissioners, and 
fresh plans, retaining a considerable amount of the 
medieval work, have been substituted, thus secur- 
ing the preservatien of part of the original north 
wall and several bays of the double row of stone 
arches which carried the original roof. The new 
— of the building has been carried out on the 
ines suggested in the memorial presented to the 
Charity Commissioners by the Leicestershire Society. 
The original Georgian slate roof has also been re- 
placed. The arches were found to be in a peffect 
state of preservation on the removal of the wooden 
casing and other obstructions under which a great 
part of them had been hidden.—The Chairman con- 
gratulated Major Freer and the Leicestershire 
Society upon the successful results of their action. 
—A lengthy paper by Dr. Russell Forbes upon the 
recent discoveries in the Forum at Rome was read 
by Mr. G. Patrick, hon. secretary. The first por- 
tion dealt with the Tribunal Pretoris. The judg- 
ment seat of the Pretor was in the Forum, for Livy 
records (xxvii. 50) how a letter was carried through 
the Forum to the Pretor’s Tribunal in 208 B.c., and 
in 205 he mentions it as being on the Comitium. It 
is spoken of as being near the Puteal Libonis. Por- 
phyrio in commenting upon this says, “The Puteal 
Libonis, the seat of the Prator, wasnear the arch dedi- 
cated to Fabius, which tribunal and seat were first 
placed there by Libo.” It appears it was at first merely 
a chair placed for the occasion on the Comitium, and 
afterwards Libo erected a permanent tribunal in the 
Forum. Dr. Forbes says nothing whatever has been 
found at the east end of the Forum, “ by the arch 
of Fabius,” either of the tribunal or Puteal 
Libonis, and the passage in Porphyrio is incorrect 
and has given topographers no end of trouble ; but 
if for the arch of Fabius we read Tiberius, all diffi- 
culty disappears, and he proposes to place the 
tribunal at the west or opposite end of the Forum, 
which he considers to be its correct location. The 
author described the “ Puteal of Scribonius Libo,” 
and the many coins of bronze, bones of animals, 
nuts, peach stones, boxwood draughts, and 116 bone 
dice, three-sixteenths of an inch square, so numbered 
that the pips on two opposite sides always amounted 
to seven, which were found on clearing out the well 
to the depth of 17ft. Space will not allow more 
than mention of the Argentarias Novas, the Portico 
of Caius and Lucius, the Basilica Porcia, the Menian 
Balcony, the Basilica Aimilia, the Cloaca Maxima, 
the Regia, the Fons Juturna, and the Spring of 
Juturna, all of which were described, together with 
the discoveries that had been made in each instance, 





LINNEAN.—.Jan. 16.—Prof. S. H. Vines, President, 
in the chair.—Mr. C. E. Salmon was elected,and Mr. 
C. S. Nicholson and the Rev. W. Burgess were 
admitted Fellows.—Mr. A. O. Walker exhibited 
some branches of cherry affected with a fungous 
disease caused by Gnomonia erythrostoma, a subject 
dealt with or by the President of the Micro- 
scopical Society, and reported in our issue of Janu- 
ary 4th.—A discussion followed, in which Messrs. 
G. Massee, E. S. Salmon, and W. Carruthers took 
part.—Mr. J. E. Harting exhibited some heads of 
wild sheep, together with photographs and lantern- 
slides, to illustrate a recent suggestion as to the use 
and value of Spiral horns in feral species——Dr. G. 
Wherry, of Cambridge, who originated the discus- 
sion and who was present as a visitor, selected Ovis 
nivicola of Kamtschatka as a typical species to sup- 
port his theory, and pointed out that while the borns 
were enormous, the ear was remarkably short, 
situated exactly in the axis of the spiral, and, as it 
were, at the apex of a hollow cone formed by the 
great spiral horn. This he regarded as a provision 
of nature to enable the animal to hear better, and to 
determine the direction of sounds when there is a 
mist or fog, the horn acting like an Admiralty 
megaphone when used as an ear-trumpet.—Mr, 
Harting pointed out that the remarkably large spiral 
horns were peculiar to the male sex, and that if they 
were to be regarded as of use for the preservation 
of the species, the ewes, which required the most 
protection, would be in that respect defenceless. 
This would be especially the case with Ovis ntvicola, 
the sexes of which, according to Dr. Guillemard 
(‘ Voyage of the Marchesa,’ vol. i. p. 214), lived apart 
in small herds for some portion of the year. It was 
a significant fact also that wild sheep, like other 
wild animals, posted sentries whilst feeding to pre- 
vent their being surprised by their enemies, and it 
was the experience of those who hunted them that 
the alarm was generally given by a ewe. He 
thought that wild sheep and goats, like deer, relied 
more upon their sense of sight and smell than upon 
their hearing, and that the large horns, like those of 
other rumiuants, were simply weapons of defence 
against wild Carnivora, and of offence against rivals 


Winton, E. T, Newton, and A. Trevor Battye, and 
the Rev. J. Gerard took part, the last named 
quoting a letter received from his brother, Lieut.- 
General Sir Montagu Gerard, H.M. Commissioner 
for delimitation of the Pamir boundary with Russia, 
to the efiect that he had seen skeletons of Ovis 
oy which showed that the horns of two big rams 
ad become interlocked whilst fighting, and that 
both animals had perished from their inability to 
disengage themselves.—Dr. Wherry, in reply, said 
he thought it would be found, in the case of ewes 
in which the horns were either absent or rudi- 
mentary, that the ears, by way of compensation, 
were much larger than those of the rams; but he 
had been unable to find anywhere a head of a female 
Ovis nivicola for examination.—Messrs. H. and J. 
Groves read a paper on‘ The Use of Linnean Specific 
Names.’ They showed that great diversity of 
practice existed in dealing with these names, and 
pointed out the necessity of arriving at some agree- 
ment as to their use as a first step towards uni- 
formity in nomenclature. They grouped the 
Linnean specific names under the following heads: 
(1) Those applied to distinct species fairly well 
understood in Linnzus’s time, and still generally 
accepted. (2) Those which are now considered to 
include two or more species, combined by Linnzus 
owing to either (a) the imperfect knowledge of 
the plants at the time, or (b) the different 
ideas then and now as to the extent of species. 
(3) Those about which there is more or less doubt as 
to their proper application, owing to (a) the descrip- 
tions being imperfect, (b) the synonymy (often the 
most important part of the description) being con- 
tradictory, or (c) confusion due to changes made by 
Linnzus himself after publication. After discussing 
the various methods adopted and the difficulties 
connected with each, Messrs. Groves recommended 
that in doubtful cases, so far as possible, the descrip- 
tion in conjunction with the reference to earlier 
authors should be relied on, always construing the 
species liberally, and that when the specimens in 
the Linnean herbarium or amendmentsin the second 
edition of ‘Species Plantarum’ are at variance with 
this conception of the species, they should be dis- 
regarded. With respect to group 2, they recom- 
mended that the name should be retained for the 
type if specified, or, if not specified, that it should be 
applied to the species which may be most fairly re- 
garded as the type, and in the absence of such to the 
residuary species after others had been cut off ; and 
as regards group 3, that unless the evidence is hope- 
lessly vague or contradictory, the names should be 
retained for the species for which the weight of 
evidence points to their having been intended. 
Specimens were exhibited of the plants which, fol- 
lowing the practice advocated, would stand as 
Hypericum quadrangulum, L., Epilobium alpinum 
and £. tetragonum, L., and Sparganiumerectum, L., 
also of the allied species in each case bearing on the 
question.—A discussion followed, in which Messrs. 
C. B. Clarke, T. R. Stebbing, F. N. Williams, A. B. 




















during the breeding season, as in the case of deer.— 
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A discussion followed, in which Messrs, W. E. de 


Rendle, E. G. Baker, and H. N. Ridley took part, and 
Mr. Henry Groves replied—A paper by Messrs. 
W.B. Hemsley and H. H. W. Pearson was read, 
entitled ‘The Flora of Tibet or High Asia, being 
a Consolidated Account of the Various Tibetan 
Botanical Collections in the Herbarium of the Royal 
Gardens, Kew.’ 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.—JF¢d. 4.— 
Mr. C. Hawksley, President, in the chair.—It was 
announced that + Associate Members had been 
transferred to the class of Members, and that 
26 candidates had been admitted as Students.—The 
monthly ballot resulted in the election of 6 Members, 
19 Associate Members, and 1 Associate. 





SocIETY OF ENGINEERS.—/¢vb. 3.—Mr. C. Mason, 
President for 1901, in the chair.—The Chairman pre- 
sented the premiums awarded for papers read 
during last year—viz., the President’s Gold Medal 
to Mr. H. A. Roechling for his paper on ‘The 
Sewage Question during the Last Century’; the 
Bessemer premium of books to Mr. R. G. Hethering- 
ton for his paper on ‘The Main Drainage of Ilford ’; 
a Society’s premium of books to Mr, A. T. Allen 
for his paper on ‘Concrete Subways for Under- 
ground Pipes’; a Society’s premium of books to 
Mr. 8. A. Hollis for his paper on ‘Preliminary 
Investigations for Water Supply’; and a Society's 
premium of books to Mr. J. Freebairn Stow for his 
paper on ‘ Irrigation Works in South Africa.’—Mr. 
Mason then introduced the President for the pre- 
sent year, Mr. Percy Griffith, and retired from the 
chair.—The President then delivered his inaugural 
address, dealing with the questions of water supply 
and gas engineering. 





SocIETY OF ARTS.—Jan. 27.—Sir W. Preece in 
the chair.—Dr. S. Rideal delivered the third of his 
course of Cantor Lectures on ‘ The Purification and 
Sterilization of Water.’ 
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Jan. 28,—Sir H. M. Stanley in the chair.—A paper 
entitled ‘To the Victoria Nyanza by the Uganda 
Railway ’ was read before the Colonial Section by 
Commander B. Whitehouse, who illustrated his re- 
marks by a large number of lantern-slides from 
photographs of the country and people of East and 
Central Africa.—A discussion followed, in which Sir 
Harry Johnston, Sir Guildford Molesworth, and 
Col, Sadler, the newly appointed Commissioner for 
Uganda, took part. : 

Jan, 29.—Capt. E. Partington in the chair—A 
paper on ‘ Technical Education as applied to Paper- 
making’ was read by Mr. Clayton Beadle, and was 
followed by a discussion. 

Feb, 3.—Sir H. T. Wood in the chair.—Dr. 8. 
Rideal delivered the fourth and concluding lecture 
of his course of Cantor Lectures on ‘The Purifica- 
tion and Sterilization of Water.’ 

Feb. 4.—His Eminence Cardinal Vaughan in the 
chair.—A paper on ‘The History of the Rosary in 
all Countries’ was read before the Applied Arf 
Section by the Rev. Herbert Thurston, S.J. 

Feb. 5.—Mr. W. F. Lawrence, M.P., in the chair. 
—A paper on ‘Jamaica’ was read by Mr. Herbert 
Thomas.—A discussion followed. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


Moy. Royal Academy, 4.—Lecture on Architecture by Prof. G. 

Aitchison. 

— Society of Arts, 8.—‘Personal Jewellery from Prehistoric 
Times,’ Lecture I., Mr. Cyril Davenport. (Cantor Lectures.) 

= Surveyors’ Institution, 8.—Discussion on ‘ The Final Report 
of the Local Taxation Committee ’ 

_ seg ng 8}.—‘The Ancient Kingdom of Kongo,’ Rey. 
= 


. Lewis. 
Tres. Royal Institution, 3.—‘The Cell,’ Lecture V., Dr. A. Macfadyen. 
_ Asiatic, 4.—‘The Baloches: their History and Ethnography,’ 
Mr. M. Longworth Dames. 
— Colonial Institute, 8.—‘ British Columbia of To-day,’ Hon. 
J. H. Turner. 
_ Institution of Civil Emgineers, 8.—‘The Port of Dundee,’ 
Mr. G. C. Buchanan. 
Wev. Society of Biblical Archeology, 43.— ‘The Senkereh 
Tablet : the Soss, the Ell, and the Reed of Babylonia,’ Rev. 
W. Shaw-Caldecott. 
= Society of Arts, 8.—‘ Industrial Redistribution and its Con- 
nexion with the Overcrowding Question,’ Mr. W. L. Madgen. 
Tuvrs. Royal Institution, 3.—* The Scot of the Eighteenth Century: 
In Kirk,’ Lecture II., Rev. J. Watson. 
— Royal Academy, 4.—Lecture on Architecture by Prof. G. 
Aitchison, 


Royal, 4}. 
— Mathematical, 53.—‘The Density of Linear Sets of Points,’ 
Mr. W, H. Young; ‘ Plane Cubics,’ Prof. A. C. Dixon. 

_ Institution of Electrical Engineers, 8.—‘ Researches on the 
Electrical Conductivity and Magnetic Properties of upwards 
of One Hundred Different Alloys of Iron,’ Prof. W. F. 
Barrett and Mr. W. Brown; ‘Some Conclusions deduced 
from the Preceding Paper,’ Prof. W. F. Barrett. 

Farr Astronomical, 3.- Annual Meeting. 

— United Service Institution, 3—‘Advantage of Compulsory 
Service for Home Defence,’ Mr. G. Shee. 

_ Physical, 5—Annual Meeting ; President’s Address. 

_ Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.— ‘Some Public Health 
Aspects of the Question of Sewage Disposal,’ Mr. C. Johnston. 
(Students’ Meeting.) 

— Royal Institution, 9 —‘ Magic Squares and other Problems on 
a Cheesboard,’ Major P. A. McMahon. 

Sart. Royal Institution, 3.—‘Some Electrical Developments,’ Lord 
Rayleigh. 








Science Gossiy. 


A MEDALLION bust of Sir George Airy has 
recently been placed by his daughters on the 
north-east wall of the parish church of St. 
Alfege, Greenwich. 


At the beginning of the present year Prof. 
Pietro Tacchini retired from the directorship of 
the Royal Observatory of the Collegio Romano 
(which he had held since 1879), and Prof. Elia 
Millosevich has been appointed his successor. 
The central office of Meteorology and Geody- 
namics is located in the same building, but it 
has been during the last ten years a separate 
institution from the astronomical observatory, 
and (as has been already mentioned in the 
Atheneum) Prof. Palazzo is now director of the 
former. 

Dr. WaLpEMAR Betcx has returned from the 
explorations in Asia Minor which he undertook 
atthe special recommendation of Dr. Virchow, 
and is at present in Frankfort, occupied with 
the preparation of the numerous photographs 
which he took during his researches. As soon 
as Dr. Virchow has recovered from the effects 
of his late accident, Dr. Belck is to report upon 
his last journey before the Berlin Anthropo- 
logical Society. 

THE annual general meeting of the Society 
for Psychical Research was held on January 
3lst, when Dr. Oliver Lodge delivered his 
presidential address. He thought there was 
scientific evidence of survival after death, but 
did not ascribe the physical phenomena of 
Spiritualism to the agency of the dead. On the 
other hand, the trance utterances of certain 
mediums, in whose case fraud was absolutely 
excluded, did seem to indicate some form of 





access to a persistent portion of the departed 
personality and sometimes its actual agency. 
By agency, however, he did not mean conscious 
agency ; he thought it was most probably a true 
kind of telepathy from, as well as to, a sub-con- 
scious stratum of the mind. We seemed to get 
communication from a dream intelligence which 
was only a very fragmentary portion of the 
deceased person. Perhaps we were none of us 
wholly incarnated in these terrestrial bodies ; 
certainly not in childhood, more perhaps in 
adult life. In men of genius, and perhaps 
mediums, the other portion was less com- 
pletely asleep than was the case with ordinary 
men. Death was the reuniting of the tem- 
porarily almost dissevered personality. 








FINE ARTS 
Some Feudal Coats of Arms, &c. By Joseph 
Foster. (Parker & Co.) 
Mr. FosrEr’s ponderous and imposing 


volume of some 250 pages calls for notice 
because the public is apt to takeit for granted 
that the importance of a work varies directly 
as its size. It is addressed to “‘ the Student 
and Man of Family.” The ‘Man of Family” 
will perhaps be flattered by finding the name 
and arms of his ancestors in such a book 
as this or Mr. Fox-Davies’s ‘Armorial 
Families,’ and may be left to himself. 
But the “Student” is entitled to a word 
about a work which is to ‘afford a 
starting point for future enquirers.” 

We will begin our notice with the most 
striking feature of the book, the illustrations 
with which the pages are so profusely pep- 
pered. Passing by the misuse of the Garter 
on the cover to carry Mr. Foster’s own name 
and honour, we turn to the frontispiece, a 
coloured representation of a bronze shield 
found in the Witham with ‘‘the outline of a 
boar, the national symbol.” Speculation 
as to the nation referred to is only partially 
dispelled later by the information that 
“the Celtic tribes of Gaul and Britain” 
bore this emblem. The armorial tiles and 
borders from the Neath Abbey pavements 
with which the pages of the preface are 
beset are appropriate enough, but when we 
turn to the introduction the succession of 
blood-red seals from the Barons’ Letter 
(which are certainly not so in the original) 
is startling. Moreover, Mr. Foster’s 
fondness for red tint is such that he has 
stained with it a section of the Bayeux 
Tapestry, and extended the same brilliant 
hue to pictures from terra-cotta vases, letter- 
press and all! 

The pages of the main portion of the book 
are bordered throughout with tricked shields 
which ‘‘have been drawn from or based upon 
the best examples in the Rolls of Arms and 
other Heraldic MSS. in the British Museum.”’ 
We are sorry for the poor Student’s sake 
that no distinction is made between the 
copies and Mr. Foster’s imitations, these 
being purposely drawn and lettered to 
resemble as far as possible the older 
examples. 

Besides the armorial borders, scenes from 
the Bayeux Tapestry and other ancient 
drawings are interspersed, together with a 
series of monumental brasses and effigies 
copied from the works of Stothard, Boutell, 
Waller, and other standard authorities. 
We are somewhat surprised to see so good 
a selection marred by the utterly inadequate 





representations of the monuments of William 
de Valence and Sir Robert Harcourt, and 
we fail to see on what grounds the Hitchen- 
don effigies are stigmatized as nineteenth- 
century impostures, or the figure of Sir 
Bernard Brocas as modern. The last-named 
example, as well as some others, is lettered 
‘“‘In Memoriam,” but Mr. Foster does not 
explain why. The two collotype plates of 
seals only serve to make us wish for more. 
In addition to the above there are a number 
of full-page illustrations, consisting for the 
most part of ‘‘ heraldic atchievements” of 
noble and other families. Concerning these, 
which are the production of Mr. Foster’s 
own artists, we would observe that, while 
he affects to despise the College of Arms and 
all its work, it is evident that Mr. Foster 
has no other guide. These “‘ atchievements ” 
accordingly reproduce such excesses as the 
patchwork of many - quartered coats and 
the taking of crests off helms and suspend- 
ing them in the air above bare helmets, 
Mr. Foster’s artists have also persisted in 
the ugly cornered shields, which we believe 
even the Heralds’ College has abandoned, 
and devised a new form of mantling by 
converting an annular torse into a straight 
length of loosely twisted strands frayed out 
at the ends into leafwork, &c. In one case 
two astonished creatures, each serving as a 
separate “crest,” stand upon such a twist; 
others support such objects as a tent or a 
beacon; and in an example on p. 171 the 
artist has aptly depicted the state of terror 
of the poor fish-tailed beast that forms the 
crest in its efforts to keep its balance. 

From the illustrations we turn to the 
letterpress. Here we have to conclude with 
regret that Mr. Foster has undertaken 
a work for which he is not fitted either 
by experience or education. English he 
handles with difficulty, and his want of 
familiarity with documents is shown by such 
instances as a quotation in Elizabethan 
language from a Close Roll of Henry V., 
with a reference to the membrane, as 
if to persuade us that he had himself 
made the extract. The famous Barons’ 
Letter of February, 1300/1, to the 
Pope is described as ‘‘signed and sealed” 
by the barons, and Mr. Foster would 
have us believe that ‘‘many of the 
seals had been engraved by the same man 
for the very purpose of this sealing.” 
Again, instead of giving the Student a fac- 
simile of one of the contemporary copies of 
the celebrated letter, Mr. Foster furnishes 
him with only a poor reproduction of 
a plate of ‘Vetusta Monumenta’ pub- 
lished in 1729, from which source are 
also derived the indifferent and inaccurate 
engravings of the seals that border the intro- 
duction. Sooner, too, than trust himself to 
give his own transcript of the facsimile of 
the Boroughbridge Roll, Mr. Foster supplies 
the Student with a careless reprint of Pal- 
grave’s version of 1830, with a wrong 
reference to the same. 

We profess ourselves unable to follow 
some of Mr. Foster’s conclusions. Who would 
imagine that out of a ‘fortuitous combina- 
tion of some of the elements of Euclid with 
the objects of the nature-worshipper, sprang 
that system we call Heraldry’? Or that 
‘‘in the nature-worshipper we detect the 
Heraldic protoplasm, the primeval King of 
arms”? Or that the bearing of a crest 
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“was in effect the precursor of a much 
greater honour ” than “the highest military 
TenOWD...+-- eventuating in the Order of 
the Garter itself” ? 

The greater part of the volume is occupied 
by an alphabet of ‘some Feudal Coats of 
Arms.” For the heraldic illustrations with 
which this is interspersed there may be 
gome excuse, but there can surely be none 
for the frequent interruption of the text 
by pedigrees and large modern coats 
of arms. In one case as many as four 
pages are thus occupied, and in two cases 
three, while two pages are frequent. 
Of the value of the “heraldic atchieve- 
ments” we have already written. Of the 
pedigrees it is hardly necessary to write, 
except to inquire why they (and the 
‘heraldic atchievements”’) are inserted in 
the book at all. We note in passing that 
the Hunter- Weston pedigree opens after the 

ood old fashion with ‘‘ Norman the Hunter, 
circa 1080-1165,” and that another of the 
family had a grant of lands which ‘had 
been held by ‘ Andre Cambell militis.’ ”’ 

Whatever value the alphabet of arms 
might have had is to a large extent nullified 
by the avowed omission of any attempt at 
annotation or identification, and by the 
utter absence of uniformity in the spelling 
of the names. Thus we get Hussey and 
Hussee, Martin and Martyn, Nevile and 
Nevill, &c. In the Ohristian names matters 
are worse. Thus we have noted seven 
variations of Ralph, four of Peter, three of 
Edmund, Baldwin and Bawdwyn, Simon 
and Symond, Walter and Wauter, Jacques 
and James, and so on. The variations in 
the surnames mighteasily have been brought 
together with cross-references, but of these 
there are very few, and the reader who 
tries to find, for example, in the alphabet 
such names in the specimen page of the 
Camden Roll as Sir Nichol de Kuggeho, 
Sir Bartholomeu de Sulee, or the Count de 
Jungi will look in vain. 

The names, too, of the various rolls of 
arms which we are referred to, and from 
which the alphabet is professedly compiled, 
have been changed by Mr. Foster arbitrarily, 
without any reason assigned. In fact, con- 
cerning the very rolls that form his chief 
authorities Mr. Foster supplies nothing 
beyond an admission of the difficulties he 
has met with in them. 

One more point and we have done. In 
his introduction Mr. Foster affects to sneer 
at ‘the rising generation of Heraldic 
Fditors”’ for “their eagerness to adopt in 
lieu of universally recognised formula [sic] 
the A-B-C of the ‘ Accedens of Armoury.’” 
We were not aware that Gerard Leigh’s 
Elizabethan modes of blazon differed from 
those of to-day, but in the face of his sneer 
wo should like to ask Mr. Foster why he 
writes ‘‘lyon” for lion, “lyonceux” for 
lioncels, ‘‘ cinquefoyle” for cinquefoil, and 
what he means by a ‘lyon rampant rere- 
regardant” or ‘‘swines’ [sic] heads.” Why, 
again, should he write ‘‘ gyronny,” 
“quarterly,” and “checquy,” and then 
worry the poor Student with “‘ dancettée,” 
« bezantée,” or“ florettée”? Perhaps he 
imagines that these affectations impart to 
the book an archeological flavour. They 
somehow remind us of the stained glass 
and illuminations in the windows of the 
heraldic stationers. 





Mr. Foster refers in his preface to the 
value to the heraldic student of a volume of 
facsimiles of all the old rolls of arms. In 
this we agree, but we are compelled to say 
that his own volume reminds us of the 
“ réchauffée, on modern-antique lines,” of 
such a work, with which he says “we 
seem to be threatened.” 








ROYAL PORTRAITS AT THE NEW GALLERY. 


Ir the exhibition of royal portraits at the 
New Gallery contained nothing but the cele- 
brated Wilton House picture of Richard IL. it 
would still be noteworthy. It has, fortunately, 
one or two other works of real artistic merit, 
but on the whole it does not give one 4 high 
idea of the artistic patronage of English royalty. 
No doubt the fact that the only two kings of 
England who were passionate amateurs of good 
art were both deposed and put to death may 
have acted as a warning to their successors. 
Certainly no occupants of the throne in the last 
two centuries have given cause for suspicion in 
this matter or flouted the susceptible Philistinism 
of their subjects. 

As for Richard II., we may judge of the 
enormity of his offence by the almost miraculous 
beauty of the Wilton House picture. It must 
even have been aggravated by the fact that he 
employed a French artist, for of French origin 
this surely must be, if only by reason of its 
likeness to the miniature art of the first great 
naturalistic painter of medieval times, Pol de 
Limbourg. For delicacy of execution and sheer 
mastery of tempera technique upon a patterned 
gold ground this little panel is unsurpassed, 
even by the finest technicians of Italy, Fra 
Angelico or the Siennese. In the greater 
qualities of expressive and logical design, how- 
ever, it falls short of the Italian art of the 
period. It springs from @ people who had not 
found, as the Italians had, the highest expres- 
sion of their ideals in painting, and so, like 
most mediseval French pictures, it lacks essen- 
tially pictorial disposition ; it is a coloured bas- 
relief in the flat rather than a picture. It 
belongs to the period of the first dawn in 
painting of naturalistic observation, and so in 
a scheme of wilful and fantastic decoration we 
find here and there details copied from nature 
witha fidelity more conscientious than intelligent. 
But the artist had inherited the feeling for an 
almost too suavely melodious rhythm of line 
which was so marked a quality in the French 
sculpture of the fourteenth century, and nothing 
could be more gracious than the undulating 
convolutions of the Madonna's blue drapery or 
the unstructural efflorescences which symbolize 
hands. And what a daring feat to have made 
the robes of all the angels and the Madonna of 
the same tender ultramarine, so that the right- 
hand panel is all blue but for the black and white 
of the angels’ wings and the note of pale mauve 
which just breaks the monotony. Equally daring, 
from a theological point of view, is the quaint 
conceit of placing Richard’s badge of the white 
hart on the angels’ robes, as though they were 
his dependents, One may suspect that only a 
king who appreciated intensely the exquisite 
taste and selectness of this work could get himself 
portrayed thus. 

The picture is said in the catalogue to be ‘‘ in 
distemper colours incorporated with varnish,” 
but the description is puzzling. There is no 
difference between the colours used for distemper 
and for oil or varnish painting, and if it is true 
that these colours are incorporated with varnish, 
it is in no sense a distemper or tempera paint- 
ing. But we are convinced that the only way 
to produce the effects of this picture would be by 
distempering the colours with egg or size ; that 
is to say, that it is a pure tempera painting. 
That it may have subsequently been varnished 
would not affect this in any way. 

Beside the angelic beauty of this panel the 














fifteenth-century painting of the story of St. 
Etheldreda which hangs next to it (No. 1) looks 
like the work of a half-civilized artisan. It has, 
indeed, little but an archeological interest. We 
should like to know whether its provenance 
shows it to be of English origin, for, with the 
exception of the paintings of the Norfolk church 
screens, fifteenth-century English pictures are 
very scarce. This has great affinity with the 
style of the Burgundian painting of the period, 
but may for all that be English. The majority 
of early pictures in this exhibition, however, 
are very inferior. Most of the royal portraits 
are clearly replicas of lost originals, some 
of them (for example, No. 7) being bungling 
imitations of early painting executed at a 
comparatively recent date. The desire to have 
complete sets of royal portraits doubtless 
explains the numerous feeble repetitions of the 
same design, from which, as a result of con- 
tinual repetition, all life and character have 
disappeared. 

The Marriage of Henry VI. (14) is, at any 
rate, an original work by a fairly good Flemish 
painter; so, too, is the Marriage of Henry VII. 
(32), ascribed to Mabuse, but more in the style 
of some imitator of Memlinc. The face and 
hands of Elizabeth of York, however, belong to 
a different date from the rest of the picture, and 
show no trace of the original Flemish hand. 
Perhaps Sir Horace Walpole, to whom the 
picture belonged, employed his leisure in 
embellishing Henry VII.’s bride. There is one 
good portrait of Richard III., and Lord Brown- 
low’s Henry VII. (37) is also a striking portrait ; 
but it is disappointing to find so little of real 
artistic merit in the English art of the 
fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries, and 
ib was not till Henry VIII. had the good 
luck to secure Holbein’s services that royalty 
was again worthily commemorated. Whether 
Henry VIII. was endowed with fine per- 
ceptions one may doubt, however, from the 
magnificent Holbein cartoon (62), lent by the 
Duke of Devonshire. If he was, he can 
scarcely have been flattered at the manner in 
which Holbein has used his swaggering and 
obtrusive presence as & repoussoir to the noble 
and dignified figure of his father. Two of the 
portraits of Henry VIL. in this room (35 and 42) 
are apparently related to the original used by 
Holbein for the head of this figure. 

In the West Gallery the portrait of Edward 
VI. (70), attributed to Holbein, is apparently 
a later variant of the portrait at Burlington 
House by Streete. The portrait of Queen Mary 
(75), by Lucas de Heere, is vigorous and full of 
character, if somewhat prosaic. The many 
portraits of Elizabeth are of course mostly 
attributed to Zucchero, though without bearing 
any traces of resemblance to his known work, 
or indeed to that of any Italian master of the 
period. Of the Stuart portraits only the 
Henrietta Maria (109) appears to us to have 
serious claims to be by Van Dyck. Perhaps 
the most remarkable is the sensitive and 
sympathetic portrait of Charles’s Queen as an 
old woman, by Claude le Fevre. The Mary of 
Modena (117), by Lely, is a sumptuous and 
masterly piece of painting. 

In the North Gallery Gainsborough’s Queen 
Charlotte (151) and his fine sketch of the Duke of 
Gloucester (152), and a charming little banqueting 
scene by William Daniel (166), are almost the 
only pieces that rise above the dead level of 
mediocrity which, if this exhibition is repre- 
sentative, would appear to be the distinguishing 
quality of royal portraiture. 





DUTCH MASTERS AT FORBES & PATERSON’S. 


A smaLt collection of Dutch pictures at 
Messrs. Forbes & Paterson's contains some good 
works. A characteristic Frans Hals of a Man 
playing a Guitar (No. 3) is in his swashbuckling 
manner, but the figure is finely placed in the 
canvas and the movement is good. There 1s & 
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beautiful Van Goyen (6), a signed Jacob Ochter- 
velt (17), and another composition, A Music 
Party (8), attributed to him, apparently with 
good reason. No. 9, A Village Féte, is an 
unusually perfect David Teniers the younger, 
and has all that master’s amazing virtuosity ; but 
the general tone is a chalky pale brown, against 
which the figures are relieved by notes of sweet 
pink and blue, a scheme which we confess to 
finding unpleasing. Teniers was a colourist in 
the sense that he had a definite predilection for 
certain colours and obtained what he wanted 
with perfect certainty of touch and purity. Only 
we happen to dislike the particular arid colour 
he usually affected. Those who like it will find 
this a surprisingly good example. No. 10, A 
Dutch Housewife and Maid, is also at first sight 
rather unprepossessing. The housewife, dressed 
in a brilliant scarlet jacket and a grey skirt, sits 
at a table covered with a brick-red cloth ; the 
rest of the picture is in greys and whites of a 
desperate and uncompromising coldness, The 
shock of the vivid and unmodulated reds on 
this funereal grey is almost distressing at 
first, but in time one enjoys the downright 
bluntness of the assertion. The painting is 
throughout masterly, and we can believe that 
the attribution to Metsu is not by any means 
improbable. An early Cuyp (13) is as charming 
in the distant view across a river at sunset as it 
is tiresome in the over-elaborated figures. To 
Vermeer is attributed a study of artificial lights, 
The Fireside (16), as remarkable for the certainty 
with which the artist has recorded the effect as 
for the beautiful lacauer-like quality of the paint 
and the choice design of the silhouettes. It 
struck us as entirely unlike the work of Vermeer, 
having none of his rounded forms and liquid 
high lights, nor does it recall his colour scheme ; 
the name of Duyster, which has been suggested, 
appears to us far more probable. In any case, 
it is a work of very great merit. The Girl 
Writing (14) is a charming little Terborgh. He 
has chosen a pose of the head which, though 
it emphasizes the girl’s plainness of feature, 
atones for it by the freshness and simplicity of 
the action. As colour the pearly flesh tones, 
melting into the flaxen hair, are more delightful 
than anything else in the exhibition. 





SALE, 

F, Hats’s Portrait of a Gentleman, in black 
dress and cloak, his right hand resting on his 
hip, formerly belonging to the late Mr. H. W. 
Cholmley, was sold last Saturday by Messrs. 
Christie for 5,780. The following pictures 
were from various collections: P. Codde, 
Interior of a Guard-room, 4411. J. de Wit, 
The Seasons, a set of four, 1621. Lady Thomond, 
Head of Lady Dormer when a Child, 105/. G. 
Honthorst, The Adoration of the Magi, 1521. 
Dutch School, Portrait of a Lady, in black and 
gold dress, 136]. Sir J. Reynolds, A Mother 
and Infant, unfinished, 325]. G. Romney, 
George Cumberland, aged fourteen, in midship- 
man’s uniform, 189/. J. Ruysdael, River 
Scene, angler in the foreground, 204]. Sir 
H. Raeburn, Portrait of a Lady, in green 
dress and gold chain, 8611. I. von Meckenen, 
The Crucifixion, 115/. 








fine-Art Gossiy. 

THE proprietors of the Woodbury Gallery 
in Bond Street are opening an exhibition of 
cabinet and bijou pictures by British and 
foreign artists. Further, in the smaller room 
of the Gallery there will be a few selected 
examples of works by older masters, foreign 
= English. The private view takes place to- 

ay. 

Mr. Montacce ForpHam invites us to a 
private view next Saturday, at 9, Maddox 
Street, of a small exhibition of painted fans and 
other paintings on silk by Miss Nellie Syrett. 

TE Fine-Art Society announce that they are 
prepared to advise as to the artistic decoration 





and illumination of public buildings, streets, and | 


houses, in London and elsewhere, on the occa- 
sion of the Royal Coronation in June next. 
They have organized a staff of designers. That 
such an idea should be put forward at all in 
England is encouraging. 

WE regret to learn that Sir Francis Seymour 
Haden, while retaining his titular presidency of 
the Royal Society of Painter-Engravers, has 
come to the unwilling conclusion that, by reason 
of his advanced age and its disabilities, he can 
no longer continue the entire administration of 
its affairs. Meanwhile he will, we understand, 
continue to employ himself ,in formulating, 
for the use of a general meeting of the Society 
in April next, such ideas as an experience 
of a quarter of a century in its service suggests 
for its continued prosperity. 

Din Titian live to the age of a hundred ? is 
the subject of an interesting inquiry by Mr. 
H. F. Cook in the January number of the 

Vineteenth Century and After. The result of 
this inquiry is to make it probable that Titian 
was not born till 1489 90, twelve years after 
the date usually assigned to his birth, and that 
therefore he died at the age of 87 or 88 years. 
Mr. Cook shows that all the earlier sources of 
information, Dolce, and Vasari agree in placing 
his birth in the years 1489-90, except one 
passage in Vasari, where it is placed in 1480, 
which contradicts all the other definite state- 
ments made by the same author. The only 
source of the idea that he was born in 1477 is 
a begging letter written to Philip II. of Spain 
by Titian in 1571, in which he states that he 
was ninety-five years old. The explanation of 
this as a ‘‘timely exaggeration” to heighten 
the appeal ad misericordiam certainly seems the 
most probable in face of the cumulative 
evidence in favour of the later date. It is true 
that this view, if accepted, will destroy one of 
the most pleasing legends about Titian, but his 
undiminished vitality and increased fervour of 
imagination up to the age of eighty-eight still 
remain sufticiently marvellous. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes :— 

“There are some odd errors in the noteson the 
portraits of the descendants of Charles V. in the 
Exhibition of Old Masters at the Royal Academy. 
Philip IV. is said to have been born in 1598 ; he was 
really born in 1605; and the Cardinal Infant, who 
in the Catalogue is called ‘ The Cardinal Ferdinand,’ 
is said to have been born in 1590, when his fath er 
was thirteen years old! Philip III. married in 
April, 1599,” 

Last season was generally known as the 
Hoppner year, inasmuch as the highest price 
realized at auction was paid for a charming 
example of that distinguished disciple of Rey- 
nolds, During the coming season at least two 
other first-rate and undoubted examples of 
Hoppner’s work are to be sold—a portrait 
of Mrs. Twopenny at Messrs. Foster's on 
March 5th, and, later, another well-authen- 
ticated portrait, also of a lady, at Messrs. 
Robinson & Fisher’s. Portraits of mere 
man, however admirable from an artistic point 
of view, appear to have no collectors! There 
are, however, occasions—rare, it istrue—on which 
exceptionally fine portraits of men do realize 
big prices, as was seen at Christie’s on Saturday 
last. The Franz Hals portrait of a gentleman 
in black dress and cloak, white collar, large 
black hat, his gloves in his hand, was of 
exceptional quality—one of the finest, indeed, 
of this master to appear in the sale-room for 
many years. It was purchased in the country 
some years since by the late Mr. Cholmley for 
less than 20/., and on Saturday last realized 
3,7801.! The canvas measures 31in. by 26 in. 


Mr. FisHer Unwin announces that from the 
March number onwards he will be responsible 
for the publication of the House, to be hereafter 
known further as The Journal of Home Arts and 
Crafts. The paper will change its format to that 
of a 48-page quarto, containing a folded full- 
sheet lithographic supplement, giving the usual 





working detail of a design in some branch of 
craftsmanship. The management and price will 
remain as heretofore. 








MUSIC 
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THE WEEK. 


QureEN’s Hatt.— Symphony Concerts. 
Concerts. 


Tuz symphonic poem ‘Don Juan,’ by 
Herr Richard Strauss, was to have been 
given during the last week of the series 
of Promenade Concerts, but Mr. Wood 
was not satisfied with the results obtained 
at rehearsal, and the performance of ‘he 
work was therefore postponed. The music 
of this composer has excited a good deal of 
controversy in Germany; some extol it to 
the skies, others regard it as eccentric, but 
all recognize the wonderful technical 
skill displayed in it. Whenever a genius 
has appeared such divergence of opinion 
has been excited, and it is, therefore, 
necessary that the Strauss symphonic 
poems should be heard here, and more 
than once, so that we may see whether they 
stand the test of familiarity, or whether the 
impression created at first by the curious 
tone-painting and by the glamour of the 
orchestration gradually fades, as it will 
inevitably do if the music does not possess 
true emotional strength. Therein lies the 
secret of Beethoven and Wagner ; not Beet- 
hoven’s bold harmonies, widenings of form, 
programme music experiments, or Wagner’s 
extraordinary system and development of 
representative themes, have gained for these 
masters that strong hold on the public which 
they exercise, but the direct appeal which 
they make to the heart, an appeal doubly 
impressive in that it is backed by sovereign 
intellect. 

At the second Symphony Concert the 
‘Love Scene’ was given from Herr 
Strauss’s “ Singgedicht”’ entitled‘ Feuersnot,’ 
which was produced on the Dresden stage 
only last November. The music, with themes 
showing the influence of the later Wagner, 
and with rich orchestration, is undoubtedly 
interesting, but the excerpt was too brief 
to form any definite opinion of the music, to 
say nothing of the fact that apart from the 
work, and especially the stage, it naturally 
lost much of its point and meaning. 

Two novelties were produced on the last 
two nights of the Promenade Concerts. 
The one was a Symphony in E£ minor, by 
Herr Hans Huber, director of the Music 
School at Basle, and specially known as the 
teacher of the pianist Herr Otto Hegner. 
The composer possesses talent, and his 
knowledge of orchestration enables him to 
present his music in a favourable light. 
Dr. Riemann speaks of him as influenced 
by Schumann, Brahms, Wagner, and Liszt, 
and those influences are undoubtedly felt; 
moreover, there is no distinctive character 
in the various movements to draw one’s 
attention from a feature common to the 
greatest composers. In the last section of 


Promenade 


his symphony Herr Huber has a theme 
with variations—or, to give his own term, 
metamorphoses — which illustrate several 
pictures of Bécklin, curious specimens of 
programme music in which realism at times 
plays too evident a part. On Saturday (the. 
last evening) was presented a symphonic 
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poem, ‘Among the Mountains of Cambria,’ 
by Mr. W. H. Reed, who studied com- 
position under Prof. Prout at the Royal 
Academy of Music. He is at present a 
member of the Queen’s Hall orchestra. 
His music is of poetical character, spon- 
taneous, and clever, while in it Welsh 
melodies are effectively introduced. The 


‘composer won a well-deserved success. 








Wusical Gossiy, 


On Sunday afternoon their Majesties the 
King and Queen, accompanied by the Princess 
Victoria, attended the concert at Queen’s Hall 
given under the direction of Mr. Henry J. 
Wood. The programme included the music 
performed by Mr. Wood and his orchestra 
before Queen Victoria at Windsor in 1898 ; also 
a characteristic setting of Ella Wheeler Wilcox’s 
striking poem ‘The Queen’s Last Ride,’ by 
Mrs. George Batten. The pianoforte accom- 
paniment had received appropriately solemn, 
sombre orchestral colouring by Mr. Percy 
Pitt. It was sung by Madame Kirkby Lunn. 

Kine Epwarp was present last Wednesday even- 
ingatthe Royal Amateur Orchestral Society’s first 
smoking concert of the season, held at Queen’s 
Hall. Orchestral pieces by Sullivan, Elgar, 
Gounod, and Bottesini were ably rendered by 
the band, under the direction of Mr. Ernest 
Ford. Miss Anna Hegner played 4 violin solo, 
and songs were contributed by Madame Clara 
Butt, Mr. Denis O'Sullivan, and Mr, Kennerley 
Rumford. 

Miss PotyxENa FLeTcHER gave her first 
pianoforte recital at the Bechstein Hall on 
Tuesday afternoon. She studied at the Royal 
College of Music, and some seasons back we 
heard her give a highly creditable rendering of 
Brahms’s Second Pianoforte Concerto in B flat. 
The concert programme commenced with the 
Prelude and Fugue in p minor from the second 
part of Bach’s ‘ Well-tempered Clavier,’ a most 
welcome change from the ordinary transcription 
of one of the organ fugues. Her reading of 
Brahms’s Variations on a Theme by Handel was 
marked by intelligence and earnestness, but the 
choice was somewhat too ambitious. In Schu- 
mann’s ‘In der Nacht’ the pianist displayed good 
feeling, and in Chopin’s a flat Waltz delicacy of 
touch. Mr. Denis O’Sullivan, the vocalist, met 
with his usual well-deserved success. 

WE must refer briefly to a vocal recital given 
by Miss Susan Strong at the Bechstein Hall on 
Tuesday last. The vocalist was in fine voice and 
sang admirably. But why did she alter the 
The 
programme was varied and interesting. Mr. F. 
Korbay officiated at the pianoforte. 

Miss Lovie Léwe and Miss Anna Léwe gave 
their first concert on Wednesday evening at the 
Royal Institute of Painters. The former con- 
ducted a small orchestra of strings, composed, 
with one exception, of ladies, and a small 
choir, also of ladies. The principal features 
of the programme were Bach’s Clavier Con- 
certo in D minor, the solo part of which was 
played by Miss Anna Lowe; an Overture 
for strings, oboes, ‘and bassoon taken from 
Bach’s Orchester- Partie in c major (there 
ought, however, to have been a harpsichord or 
pianoforte to represent the figured bass part of 
the score) ; and Handel’s motet ‘Silete Venti,’ 


. written about the year 1709, when the composer 


was in Italy. The orchestra played with spirit, 
and the choir sang fairly well; the intonation, 
however, was at times doubtful. 

Mr. F. Corper commenced a useful series of 


_ six weekly lectures on ‘Orchestral Instruments’ 


on Wednesday afternoon at the Royal Academy 
of Music. His first subject was ‘The Flute 
Family.’ 

WE learn with pleasure that Mr. August 
Manns will continue as musical director at the 





Crystal Palace until 1904, when he will have 
completed his work of half a century in the 
cause of high art. It is unnecessary to refer to 
his career, which has been as brilliant as it has 
been long. The concerts recommence to-day; 
for the present they will not be orchestral. Mr. 
Manns will conduct the Good Friday concert, 
at which Mesdames Albani and Ella Russell, 
Miss Ada Crossley, and Messrs. C. Saunders 
and Santley will appear. 

THE production of Mr. Stephen Phillips’s 
‘Ulysses’ last week, with incidental music by 
Mr. Coleridge-Taylor, reminds us of the many 
operas in which the King of Ithaca figures. 
As early as 1644 Paolo Sacrati’s ‘ Ulisse 
Errante’ was produced at Venice, while of 
later composers may be named Reinhard Keiser 
(‘ Ulysses,’ Hamburg, 1702, a work occupying 
two evenings) and J. C. Smith, Handel’s 
amanuensis (‘ Ulysses,’ London, 1733). Then 
in connexion with the subject must be men- 
tioned Max Bruch’s choral work ‘ Odysseus,’ 
produced at Bremen in 1873. 

THE death is announced of Dr. George Ben- 
jamin Arnold, organist of Winchester Cathedral. 
He was a pupil of his predecessor, the famous 
Samuel Sebastian Wesley. Arnold was appointed 
in 1865. He composed three oratorios : ‘ Ahab,’ 
produced in 1864 ; ‘Sennacherib,’ at the Glou- 
cester Festival of 1883 ; the third remained in 
manuscript. Christopher Gibbons was the first 
organist of note at Winchester Cathedral (1638 ?- 
1644), and when, in 1644, he joined the Royalist 
army, John Silver took his place. Another name 
of importance is that of James Kent, the com- 
poser of the well-known anthem ‘‘ Hear my 
prayer,” who ofticiated there from 1737 to 1774, 
and whose manner of playing, according to 
Bishop Huntingford, ‘* was neither indecorously 
rapid nor heavily slow, but such as became the 
sanctity of the church and the solemnity of the 
service.” 

HaAnpEt’s oratorio ‘ Alexander Balus’ will be 
performed by the Handel Society at St. James’s 
Hall on Wednesday evening, February 19th. 
The work was given under Dr. Mann at a 
meeting of the Incorporated Society of Musicians 
at Scarborough two years ago, with Handelian 
balance between band and chorus ; but, so far 
as can be ascertained, it has not been publicly 
heard in London since the days of Handel. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Sunday Society's Concert, 3.30, Queen's Hall. 
Sunday League, 7.30, Queen’s Hall 
. Mr. Sterling Mackinlay’s Concert, 3, St. James's Hall. 
s. Miss Alice Nielsen’s Concert. 8 30, Queen's Hall. 
. Ash Wednesday Sacred Concert, 3, Queen’s Hall. 
-- Sacred Ballad Concert, 3, St. James’s Hall. 
— London Sacred Rallad Concert, 8, Queen’s Hall. 
Royal Choral Society, 8, Albert Hall. 
Mr. Charles Copland and Miss M. Cassinet’s Concert, 8, Bech- 
stein Hall. 
Mr. Plunket Greene and Mr. L. Borwick's Song and Pianoforte 
Recital, 3, St James's Hall. 
Saturday Popular Concert, 3, St James's Hall. 
=e Ysaye-Kusoni Kecital, 3, Queen’s Hall. 
_ Madame Carreno’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, Bechstein Hall. 
— Mozart Society Concert, 3, Portman Rooms. 
— Crystal Palace Concert. 
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THE WEEK. 


HER MaJsesty’s.—‘ Ulysses,’ a Drama in a Prologue and 
Three Acts. By Stephen Phillips. 

ADELPHI. —‘ Arizona,’ a Drama in Four Acts. By 
Augustus Thomas. 


THE most serious charge to which the 
‘Ulysses’ of Mr. Stephen Phillips lays 
itself open, that of excessive length for act- 
ing purposes and consequent dulness, will 
probably be modified in the course of a few 
more performances, but is not likely to be 
entirely withdrawn. A similar arraignment 
has been brought against every non-operatic 
treatment of the Odyssey in France and 
England. Rowe’s ‘ Ulysses,’ in which the 
courtship and marriage by Telemachus of a 
certain Semanthe all but eclipse the main 
interest, is the weakest of that author’s 





tragedies, which is a good deal to say, and 
ran only nine nights, though played at the 
Haymarket by Betterton as Ulysses, Booth 
as Telemachus, Verbruggen as Eurymachus, 
Mrs. Barry as Penelope, and Mrs. Brace- 
girdle as Semanthe. In France half a 
dozen tragedies followed the ‘ Ulysse’ of 
Jacques de Champrepus, produced in 1600, 
in which Laertes, the father of the hero, is 
kept alive until his son’s return; the most 
celebrated being the ‘ Ulysse’ of Ponsard, 
given at the Théitre Francais on June 
18th, 1852, with music by Gounod. In 
most if not all of these the action was 
confined to the return of Odysseus 
and the slaughter of the suitors. None 
of them, moreover, obtained any noteworthy 
success, and all except that last mentioned 
have passed into the limbo of oblivion. 
How far Mr. Phillips has been wise in 
introducing matter such as a synod of the 
gods on Olympus, with the envenomed dis- 
pute between Pallas Athene as the champion 
of the wanderer and Poseidon as _ his 
implacable enemy; the cave of Calypso, 
with Odysseus enslaved by the charms of 
the nymph and the dances of the nereides ; 
the descent into hell and the converse 
with ‘Tiresias, Agamemnon, and Anti- 
cleia, and the spectacle of the woes of 
Sisyphus and Tantalus, it is not easy tosay. 
These things have hitherto been held to 
appertain to opera, and even to burlesque, 
rather than tragedy. They are so far 
adapted to modern stage requirements 
as to lend themselves to scenic display, now 
all but an indispensable portion of a suc- 
cessful stage production. They also tend 
to bury beneath incongruous accessories 
what is most characteristic—and, be it 
added, most brutal—in the Homeric action. 
With the memory still fresh of slumber 
among the lotos-eaters, and of the delight- 
ful episode of Nausicaa and the reception of 
Odysseus by King Alcinous, it is impossible 
to say that there are not in the Odyssey 
passages of divine beauty and scenes of pas- 
toral serenity. More generally, however, the 
background is horror. Before the home of 
the sirens bleach the bones of innumerable 
victims, and the adventures in the cave of 
the Cyclops are of terrible barbarism. It is 
useless to sentimentalize or to mollify the 
Odyssey. The illustrations to ‘Telemachus’ 
of the great French designers of the 
eighteenth century have misled public 
opinion in that respect. To do Mr. 
Phillips justice, he has striven to avoid 
that error. His Zeus sniffs approvingly 
the scent of blood offerings, and there is a 
Homeric delight in carnage. We are not 
sure that we approve of the substitution 
of the Hades of the Aneid for that of the 
Odyssey, which is practically accomplished. 
In the spectral appearances which flit round 
the hero in his descent much imagination 
is shown; what these are we are told, 
but fail visually to recognize. It is indis- 
pensable that the stage should be kept 
dark, but it is impossible in the gloom to 
recognize the figures of Sisyphus, Tantalus, 
and Prometheus. The aérial flights of 
dim wailing figures are impressive, but 
the motion is not quite ghostly, being too 
graceful. It should moreover, if possible, 
be accompanied by the flapping of huge 
harpy-like wings, an effect difficult, not to 
say impossible, of realization. Nothing, 
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however, in the same line so weird, 
mysterious, and impressive has been accom- 
plished, and some of the figures, as, for 
instance, Pheedra, are full of poetical sug- 
gestion. 

Not easily can we give full effect to the 
rhythmical movement of waternymphs, who 
should disport themselves in the waves rather 
than on theshore. Much difficulty attaches 
to the mixture of individual action with 
concerted movements, and revels such as 

Some belated peasant sees, 

Or dreams he sees, while over head the moon 

Sits arbitress, 
must inevitably, it seems, degenerate into 
ballet. 

Dramatic action begins in the last act, 
when Odysseus, befriended by Pallas 
Athene, lands on the shore of Ithaca and 
fails to recognize the well-known scenes, 
now shrouded in mist. Here, too, is 
the solitary scene of humour, when, dis- 
guised as a goatherd, the goddess “‘chortles”’ 
over the hero’s characteristic and glib 
mendacity. In his ‘True History’ Lucian, 
with the characteristic irreverence as regards 
Greek heroes and demigods which caused 
the Christians to claim him as one of them, 
makes fun of the absurdities with which, at 
the table of Alcinous, Odysseus amused the 
Pheeacians, and advanced his example as a 
justification for adopting himself the trade 
of lying. In the scenes which ensue the 
story is closely followed, the death of the 
suitors being effective, but marred by the 
intrusion of some long speeches. The 
wanton handmaids shriek in affright, but 
are spared or left for subsequent punish- 
ment. Mr. Phillips’s verse may be dealt 
with on a separate occasion. It is rhymed 
in the narrative portion and blank in others, 
lyrics, set to music by Mr. Coleridge-Taylor 
and sung by Mr. Courtice Pounds, being 
interspersed. The costumes, which are 
wisely post-Mycenzean, are effective, and 
the views of the house of Odysseus, interior 
and exterior, are beautiful and interesting. 
Few were prepared for such splendour of 
decoration. It is, perhaps, indispensable, as 
actors are not demigods except perhaps in 
their own estimation, that the weapons 
should convey an idea of fragility. 

Little opportunity is afforded foracting, but 
many parts were well sustained. Odysseus is, 
of course, mainly declamatory, and Mr. Tree’s 
delivery was wanting invariety. His appear- 
ance in full armour was picturesque and 
heroic. Miss Constance Collier as Pallas 
Athene enjoyed a triumph. Miss Lily Han- 
bury was impressive as Penelope, and Miss 
Nancy Price acceptable, but a little wanting 
in refinement, as Calypso. Mr. Asche, Mr. 
Gerald Lawrence, Mr. Kemble, Mr. Cookson, 
and Mr. Lionel Brough were seen in other 
parts. Much compression is needed. When 
this has been exercised the piece will live 
as an interesting, elaborate, and poetical 
spectacle. 

Wholly American in origin and in interpre- 
tation is the four-act drama by Mr. Augustus 
Thomas, with which the happily renamed 
Adelphi reopened. It is a spirited drama 
of South-Western life, with which Bret 
Harte need not blush to be associated, and 
it is just the class of piece to restore to the 
house its former prosperity. Spirited types 
of Western civilization—or want of civiliza- 
tion—are shown, and some capital scenes of 





action in a military camp and on a ranche 
are exhibited. The actors are up to their 
work, and some of them, including Mr. Theo- 
dore Roberts, Mr. Vincent Serrano, and Mr. 
William Haworth, show distinguished gifts. 
In an ingénue part Miss Olive May evinced 
archness and comedy spirit with « certain 
amount of charm, and Miss Mary Hall 
made a fair heroine. The Adelphi seems 
in the way of regaining its old and half- 
forfeited reputation. 








Dramatic Gossip. 


‘Mixep Retations’ is the title of a rendering 
of ‘ Divorcons,’ by Miss Kate Santley, produced 
on Tuesday at the Royalty. The piece, which 
is in three acts, has lost much of its sparkle 
and effervescence during the process of being 
purged of supposed offence; the scenes and 
characters, transferred to England, lose much of 
theirprobability ; and the performanceisanything 
rather than brisk. Miss Sarah Brooke is the 
heroine, first played at the Palais Royal by 
Madame Chaumont, and afterwards in England 
by Signora Duse. Mr. Herz was the husband 
and Mr. Vane Tempest the lover. Miss Decima 
Moore, Mr. Garden, and Mr. Widdicombe were 
also in the cast. 

Mr. Hare’s tenure of the Criterion con- 
cludes with the month, when ‘ A Pair of Spec- 
tacles’ must be withdrawn, to be succeeded in 
due course by a version of ‘La Dame de Chez 
Maxime.’ 

‘A CIGARETTE-MAKER’S RoMAnceE’ and ‘ An 
Idyll of Seven Dials’ are given on Wednesdays, 
Thursdays, and Fridays at the Avenue, the bill 
on other nights consisting of ‘ After All.’ 


THE fifth part of the McKee Library, which 
Mr. J. Anderson, Jun., will sell in New York 
on the 17th and 18th inst., is made up of an 
extraordinary assemblage of drawings, manu- 
scripts, engraved portraits and views, auto- 
graph letters, and playbills. Its interest, there- 
fore, is both artistic and dramatic. The num- 
bering of the lots extends from 3259 to 4439. 
It would be difficult to name an English or 
American actor or actress of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries who is not represented 
by one or more portraits or autograph letters. 
There is an exceedingly fine series of drawings 
and engravings by Alexander Anderson, the first 
engraver on wood in America, obtained by Mr. 
McKee direct: from the family of the engraver, 
and utilized by B. J. Lossing in his ‘ Memorial 
of Alexander Anderson, M.D.’ The series of 
portraits, views, &c., in connexion with the ill- 
fated Major André are extensive and complete, 
and include a prologue, in his handwriting, 
spoken at the John Street Theatre, New York, 
in 1779. The character and other portraits of 
George Frederick Cooke, Edwin Forrest, David 
Garrick, Edmund Kean (with a wonderful 
series of playbills as well), the Kembles, 
Mrs. Siddons, and Peg Woffington include, 
apparently, every known example,some of which 
are very rare. Perhaps the rarest theatrical 
item is a copy of the earliest New York play- 
bill—that of Nassau Street Theatre, November 
12th, 1753. 

A ptay by Mr. Forbes Dawson, entitled 
‘Three of a Suit,’ was produced at the Broad- 
way Theatre on Monday, with Mr. Charles 
Glenney and Miss Essex Dane in the principal 
parts. 

Mr. Lewis Water has purchased the 
English rights of ‘ Nellie Rozier,’ by MM. Paul 
Bilhaud and Maurice Hennequin, now holding 
possession of the Paris Théatre des Nouveautés. 
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MESSRS. BELL'S 
NEW BOOKS. 





Complete Catalogue post free on 
application. 


250 Copies only, Imperial 4to, 27. 2s, net. 


The CHATSWORTH VAN DYCK 
SKETCH-BOOK. By LIONEL CUST, M.V.O, 
¥,.8.A., Director of the National Portrait Gal. 
lery, Surveyor of the King’s Pictures and Works 
of Art, Chevalier of the Order of I.eopold, &c, 
Printed on Hand-made Paper, with 47 Collo- 
type Plates. 

* * The Drawings in this celebrated Sketch-book 
are here reproduced by permission of his Grace the 

Duke of Devonshire, K.G., for the first time, 





2 vols. large post 8vo, 18s. net. 


The LIFE of NAPOLEON I. Includ- 


ing New Materials from the British Official 
Records. By JOHN HOLLAND ROSE, M.A,, 
late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
With numerous I)lustrations, Maps, and Plans, 


“To say that Mr. J. H. Rose has written the best life of 
Napoleon yet published is but faint praise, far less than he 
deserves, often as the task has been attempted.’’—Times, 

“Within its very wide limits this work—we have no 
hesitation in saying it—is amongst the strongest, most en- 
lightened, and, best of all, most reasonable biographies of the 
giant that have been written ; and, indeed, in impartiality it 
perhaps surpasses them all. Noone can read through its 
vigorous pages without feeling himself engaged at once and 
admiringly by the historiographic, picturesque, and analytic 
qualities that combined to their making. It is rare to find 
the scbolar, the political specialist, and the descriptive war 
correspondent in one; yet Mr. Rose will thrill you in battle 
no less than he will impress you in debate.”’— Outlook. 





Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


A. W. KINGLAKE. A Biographical 
and Literary Study. By Rev. W. TUCKWELL, 
Author of ‘Tongues in Trees,’ ‘ Winchester 
Fifty Years Ago,’ ‘Reminiscences of Oxford,’ 
&c. With 5 Portraits. 

“This admirable little book, a work which is not onlya 


good study in biography, but is also full of good things.” 
Scotsman, 


6 vols, crown 8vo, with Maps, 6s. net each. 
Vol. VI. contains a New Bibliography and Full Index, 


A HISTORY of MODERN EUROPE, 
from the Fall of Constantinople. By THOMAS 
HENRY DYER, LL.D. Third Edition, Revised 
and Continued to the End of the Nineteenth 
Century. By ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A, 
Student of Christ Church, Oxford. . 





6 vols. fcap. 4to, 15s. each. 


The PLAYS of ARISTOPHANES. 
The Greek Text Revised and a Metrical Trans- 
lation on opposite Pages, together with Intro- 
duction and Commentary by BENJAMIN 
BICKLEY ROGERS, M.A, 

Vol. V., containing the 

ECCLESIAZUS#. 

Other Volumes in the press. 


The PLAYS may also be had separately — viz., the 
FROGS, 10s. 6d.; ECCLESIAZUSAS, 7s. 64. 


FROGS and the 





Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d, net, 


CHICHESTER. By Hubert C. 
CORLETTE, A.R.1.B.A. With 45 Illustrations. 
[Bell’s “ Cathedral” Series. 





Post 8vo, 58, net. 


GIOTTO. By F. Mason Perkins. 
With 40 Illustrations and a Photogravure 
Frontispiece. [Bell’s * Great Masters” Series. 





Imperial 16mo, 5s, net. 


PETER VISCHER. By Cecil 
HEADLAM, B.A. With 28 Illustrations. 
[Bell’s “ Great Craftsmen” Series. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York Street, Covent Garden. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


STUDIES in HISTORY and JURISPRUDENCE. By the Right Hon. James Bryce, D.C.L. 


2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 25s, net. 
ATHEN-EUM.—** Misappreciation of the true rank of jurisprudence among the subjects ancillary to history, and of its profound interest for all persons capable of taking an 
intelligent interest in anything, will hardly survive a perusal of Mr. Bryce’s book...... A characteristic and pleasant feature of the whole book is its thorough urbanity.” 


HISTORY of the CHURCH of ENGLAND from the ABOLITION of the ROMAN JURIS- 


DICTION. By the late R. W. DIXON, D.D. Vols, V. and VI, (4.D, 1558 to 1570). Completing the Work. Edited by the Rev. HENRY 
GEE, D.D, F.S.A. 8vo, cloth, 16s. each. 


The CAMBRIDGE PLATONISTS, being Selections from the Writings of Benjamin Whichcote, 


JOHN SMITH, and NATHANAEL CULVERWEL. With Introduction by E. T. CAMPAGNAC, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 6d. net. 


A STUDY of the ETHICS of SPINOZA (Ethica Ordine Geometrico Demonstrata). By Harold H. 


JOACHIM. §8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


NOVA LEGENDA ANGLIE: as Collected by John of Tynemouth, John Capgrave, and others, 


and first printed, with New Lives, by Wynkyn de Worde, A Dp. MDXUI. Now Re-edited, with fresh material from MS, and printed sources, by 


CARL HORSTMAN, Ph.D. 2 vols. 8vo, half-roan, 36s, net, 

GUARDIAN.—“‘ The notes as to sources which Dr. Horstman has appended to each biography make the present edition of the ‘Legenda’ at once the epitome of the information 
as to our national saints available in the fourteenth century, and the key to the original sources of this information where it is extant. The book is thus an unrivalled collection of the 
facts and (we must add) of the fictions of English hagiology, while the ‘ narrationes,’ or illustrative stories, attached, in fourteenth-century fashion, to the lives, however irrelevant they 
may often be, are of additional valu: in their evidence as to thought and manners.” 


TETRAEUANGELIUM SANCTUM iuxta simplicem Syrorum versionem ad fidem codicum, 
Massorae, editionum denuo recognitum, lectionum supellectilem quam conquisiverat PHILIPPUS EDWARDUS PUSEY, A.M., auxit, digessit, 
edidit GEORGIUS HENRICUS GWILLIAM, §&.T.B. Accedunt capitulorum notatio, concordiarum tabulae, translatio Latina, annotationes. (The 


Peshitto Version of the Gospels.) Crown 4to, cloth, 42s. net, 
ATHEN_-EUM.—* This fine publication will be welcomed with genuine pleasure by scholars in England and many other countries. Even those who have at times felt disposed 
to grumble at the difference of critical opinion which exists between the editor and themselves are likely to be willingly silenced by the appeal of so excellently edited a volume...... We 
need only express a hope that the rest of the Syriac New Testament may one day appear before usin a form similar to this edition of the Gospels.” 


HOMER'S ODYSSEY, Books XIII.—XXIV. Edited, with English Notes and Appendices, by 


PD. B. MONRO, M.A. With Illustrations, Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 


A MANUAL of GREEK HISTORICAL INSCRIPTIONS. By E. L. Hicks, M.A., and George F. 


ILL, M.A. New and Revised Edition. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 


COLLATIONS from the CODEX CLUNIACENSIS S. HOLKHAMICUS: a Ninth-Century 


Manuscript cf Cicero, now in Lord Leicester’s Library at Holkham, with certain hitherto Unpublished Scholia, Three Facsimiles, and a History of 
the Codex, by W. PETERSON, C.M.G. LL.D. (Anecdota Oxoniensia, Classical Series, Part 1X.), Crown 4to, paper covers, 7s, 6d. 


OXFORD CLASSICAL TEXTS.—TWO VOLUMES JUST PUBLISHED. 
M. TULLI CICERONIS RHETORICA. Tom. I. LIBRIS de ORATORE TRES. By A. S. 


WILKINS, Paper covers, 2s. 6d. ; cloth, 3s. 


EURIPIDIS FABULAE. Tom. I. By G. G. A. Murray. Paper covers, 3s. ; cloth, 3s. 6d. 
The WELSH WARS of EDWARD I. A Contribution to Mediaeval Military History, based on 


Original Documents. By JOHN KE. MORRIS, M.A. With a Map and Pedigrees. 8vo, cloth, 9s. 6d. net. 
SOUTH WALES DAILY NEWS.—“No student of the history of Wales should fail to add to his library a work the outcome of so much diligent research, which makes available 
for him for the first time so many facts that are hugely to the credit of his ancestors, and presents, perhaps, the best available picture of social as well as military conditions as they 


existed in the era of conquest.” 


KING HORN. A Romance of the Thirteenth Century. Edited from the Manuscripts by 


JOSEPH HALL, M.D. Uniform with the Library Editions of Chaucer and Gower. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 
SATURDAY REVIEW.—‘ Mr. Hall has performed his task with an accuracy and thoroughness which fairly entitle him to the highest praise an editor can receive ; ke has 
produced an edition which can never be superseded, and which must render any other a mere work of supererogation.” 


The OXFORD HISTORY of MUSIC. Vol. I. The POLYPHONIC PERIOD. Part I. Method of 


Musical Art, 330-1330. By H. E. WOOLDRIDGE, M.A. 8vo, cloth, 15s. net. 
MONTHLY REVIEW.—* The first really scientific history of music the world has seen.” 


A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY on HISTORICAL PRINCIPLES, founded mainly on the 
materials collected by the Philological Society. Edited by Dr. J. A. H. MURRAY and Mr. H. BRADLEY. Imperial 4to, Double Section, Lap— 
Leisurely, 5s. Complete Part, L—Leisurely, 7s. 6d. 


ANNALS of BOTANY. Edited by Isaac Bayley Balfour, M.A. M.D. F.R.S., D. H. Scott, Ph.D. 


F.R.S,, and W. G. FARLOW, M.D. ; assisted by other Botanists. Vol. XV. No. LX., with 10 Plates. Royal 8vo, paper covers, 14s, 
Contents:—VINES, S.H. The Proteolytic Enzyme of Nepenthes (III.).—HILL. A. W. The Histology of the Sieve-Tubes of Pinus.—KNY, L. On Correlation in the Growth of 
Roots and Shoots (Second Paper).—TIMBERLAKK, H. G. Starch-formation in Hydrodictyon utriculatum.—WORSDELL, W. C. The Morphology of the “ Flowers”’ of Cephalotaxus.— 
MIYAKE, K. The Fertilization of Pythium de Baryanum.—ARBER, E. A. N. Onthe Effect of Nitrates on the Carbon-Assimilation of Marine Algae.——HOWARD, A. On Diplodia 
cacaoicola, P. Henn.; a Parasitic Fungus on Sugar-Cane and Cacao in the West Indies.—BOODLE, L. A. Comparative Anatomy of the Hymenophyllaceae, Schizaeaceae and 
Gleicheniaceae. III. On the Anatomy of the Gleicheniaceae.—THISELTON-DYER, Sir W. T. Morphological Notes.—Notes. 





























ALSO PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE. 
LECTURES on SLAVONIC LAW, being the Ilchester Lectures for the Year 1900. By Feodor 


SIGEL. Crown 8vo, buckram, 5s. net. 


HISTORICAL CHRISTIANITY the RELIGION of HUMAN LIFE. By Thomas B. Strong, B.D., 


Dean of Christ Church, Oxford, Crown 8vo, half-parchment, 1s, 6d. net. 


A DICTIONARY of ENGLISH and WELSH SURNAMES, with Special American Instances. 


By the late CHARLES WAREING BARDSLEY, M.A. With a Preface by the Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of CARLISLF, Dedicated by 
permission to William McKinley, late President of the United States of America. Small 4to, cloth, 21s. net. 
ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW.— «Is quite indispensable to all who have occasion to investigate its subject.” 


London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press Warehouse, Amen Corner. 
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TREHERNE’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
The RANEE’S RUBIES. By Dr. Helen 


BOURCHIER. 
Irish Times —“ Distinctly interesting and readable ” 
Daily Express.—*‘ A well-devised and well-told romance of Indian 
life.” 


THIRTEEN WAYS HOME. By E. 
NESBI T 
Globe.—‘‘ The reader who does not find much in the book to interest 
him must be difficult to please. 


The SIGN of the PROPHET. By 


JAMES BALL NAYLOR, Author of ‘ Ralph Marlowe.’ 
Daily Mail.—* Incidents of the war between Great Britain and the 
infant American Republic early last century are entertainingly told.” 


TATTY. A Study of a Young Girl. 
By PETER FRASER 
Atheneum. —‘ The book is well thought out and distinctly well 
written.” 


THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 
“MAD” LORRIMER. By Finch 


MASON. Price 3s. 6d 
County Gentlenan.—* A very readable book.” 


The WOMAN of ORCHIDS. 


MARTIN DANA. Price 3s. 6d. 
Bristol Daily Mercury.—* The characters are skilfully drawn.” 


The CASE of a MAN with his WIFE. 


By THEO. GIFT. Price 3 
Birmingham Daily Gazette.—“‘ vt ell told and pathetic,” 





By 


HALF-CROWN NOVELS. 
A FREE LANCE in a FAR LAND. 


Ry HERBERT COMPTON. 


LONDON in SHADOW. By Bart 


KENNEDY. 


The STAR SAPPHIRE. By Mabel 


COLLINS (Mrs. Cook). 


The WARRIOR WOMAN. By E. 


VIZETELLY. 


A NEW NOVEL BY MRS. B M CROKER, ENTITLED 
JOHANNA, 


is now appearing in CRAMPTON’S MAGAZINE, 


A. TREHERNE & CO., LIMITED, 
3, Agar Street, Strand, W.C. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
(NINTH SERIES.) 


THIS WEEK'S NUMBER contaims :— 


NOTES :—The Farl of Oxford and Thomas Watson—The Essenes— 
Rollo on North Wyke—Early Hotels of Rome—“‘ Pattle "— Letter 
of 1673— Discovery at Malvern Priory—Gentleman of Colour 
Koighted —*: Gun "—Gourou Nut. 

QUERIES :—‘‘ Pour oil upon the waves’’—Thackeray Quotation— 
Milton: a Tract on Logic—Earl of Cromartie -Royal Descendants 
—Sir G. Fenton— Waterloo Engravings-F. B. Irving— Dakin 
Family —‘‘ Roof-tree "’—Fuancral Folk lore — Stoning the Wren— 
“ Skirret’’—Burke’s Visits to Monmouthshire—*: Saulies "—Kings- 
man—Antinomian Sect—Gazlay Family—lib’s Eve—Denn or Denne 
—Uncoverisg at the National Anthem — -Gwyneth—W. G. Hamilton, 
1729-96 —Silver Ornaments—‘‘ 1’ 

REPLIES :- Obelisk at St. Peter’s—Staunton, Worcestershire—Brum- 
mel ani BK. d’Aurevilly—Gates of Caroline Park, Edinburgh— 
Heuskarian Rarity—William the Congueror’s Half Brothers and 
Sisters—* Alright ”’=All right— wares owe the Devil—Cossen 
—‘‘God speed you and vhe beadle ’ ’—Mort : Arro—Earl of 
Chester—‘ Two blades of grass""—‘ Vindex Angtions ‘—Adjectival 
Change—Tontine—‘‘ Gentle Shepherd, tell me where’”’—Arms of 
Married Women—Borrow's ‘ Zincali '—Oldest Borough in England 
—*‘Eve stood at the Garden gate’’—‘‘ Mischief-Night ’’—Hognel 
Money — * Outrider”— Freaks of Nature — Majolican Bacini— 
** Machine”’ =Coach=* Fadge "—Flower Games—Fire kept Burning 
—Horn Dancers —‘‘ Johnian Pigs ”"—bhibliography of the Bicycle— 
Adulation Extraordinary—Arms of Dutch East India Company— 
Locomotive and Gas—Bishops’ Signatures—Keys to Novels. 

NOTES UN BOOKS :— Lancaster Pleadings and Depositions ’"—‘ Who's 
Who’—‘ Whitaker's Peerage "—Reviews and Magazines. 

Notices to Correspondents. 





The NUMBER for FEBRUARY 1 contains :— 


NOTES :—Sarpi's ‘ Letters,’ 1693— Birthplace ot Margaret, Countess of 

Richmond—* Burial of Sir John Moore ’—“ Sitting on the fence "— 
‘‘ Groat ”—Aéronautics - ‘ Yard of ale ’—The Court of St. James’ o— 

Sir Thomas Browne's Skull—The Feast and the Reckoning—* Late 

—Earl of Cardigan—Christmas Decorations and Shrove Tuesday— 

Death of an Aged Chartist —Dietraint on Wearing Apparel, 1790-4— 
‘* Ludi magister.” 

QUERIES :—Diawing-knife—‘‘Say not that he did well” —Method of 
testing Cloth—Moore's ‘ Hiswory of Dunstable ’—Window Glass— 
P-almorum Codex Lat nus—Nalrymple on the Fur Trade—‘‘ With 
attection beaming ’’—Mummers—Markoe or Marcou Family—Corbyn 
Family —Author of Poems Wanted—CL 111.—Fireplaces in’ Cathedral 
Churches—Béranger: ‘Le Roi d’¥ vetot’—Wimpote Street Eighty- 
tive Years Ago—Chalices of Wood— Royal Personages. 

REPLIES :—Kiplipg in America—Baron de Grivegnée and Power— 
Staunton, Worcestershire—The West Bourne— —Crispe—Chaplains— 
Sarten—Duels—Waterproof Ciothing—‘ Leisure Hour’ Jubilee— 
Bruce and Kurns-—St Teilo—*‘Frail”—Fourth Duke of Grafton— 
Rirthday Cake and Candles—Beau Brummel and B d’Aurevilly— 
Kurial of a Suicide—‘‘Hep! Hep!”—Dissington Family—* Mine 
host of the Tabard ”’—Weeks's Museum —Carlyle on Symbols— 
Seven—Stowe Missal —‘‘ As ma‘ as a tup.” 

NOTES ON_ BOOKS :—Furness’s Variorum ‘Twelfth Night’—Wale’s 

‘What Great Men have said of Great Men’—Zimmern’s ‘The 
Rabylonian and the Hebrew Genesis.’ 
Obituary—Dr. F. G. Lee. 
Notices to Correspondents. 


Price 4d. each ; by post, 44d. each, 


Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, EC, 
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WILL BE ISSUED ON MONDAY, FEBRUARY 10. 
THE ‘PUNCH’ CARTOONS FOR 1901. 


With an Introduction to the Collection 





By “TOBY, M.P.” 


The Cartoons number 100 in all, and present in a Pictorial form 
the Leading Incidents marking the History of the Year. 


Price 2s. 6d. net in a handsome wrapper. 


Price 5s. net in strong cloth, gilt edges. 


.* The Cartoons, with the historical accompaniment, provide an 
attractive aid to memory to all who desire to hold in recollection the | 
sequence of the Year’s Events, Social, Political, and Imperial. 


‘PUNCH’ OFFICE, 10, Bouverie Street, E.C. 





| W A STORY 
tHE 4§=WISTONS. | in runsz ranrs. i — 
FIRST By MILES AMBER. | READY 
NOVEL 1. BETTY. 2. ROBIN. 8, ESTHER and RHODA. | TO-DAY, 
| ISRAEL ZANGWILL, who read WISTONS in manuscript, says :— | aes 
“In this book are flashes of genius both in the austere deep | 
LIBRARY. | phrases and in many of the character-sketches, Bella, Esther, 1. FISHER 
| Rhoda, Miss Pinker, Robin, Robin’s mother, Madgwick, and above | = pywiIn 
| all Betty, seem as delightfully true on second reading as they | : 
6s. did when I read them first.” | LONDON. 





In 2 vols. crown 8vo, with 2 Portraits, 24s. 


OHN FRANCIS and the ‘ATHENZUM) 
A Literary Chronicle of Half a Century. 


By JOHN C. FRANCIS. 
NOW READY, SECOND EDITION, REVISED and AU GMENTED, A 
price Sixpence, | “That invaluable work ‘John Francis : } i ee Chronicle of Half 
Ss T R O N oO M Y for the Y oO U N G | a Century.’’’—Publishers’ Circular, May 12, 
. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S8. 
G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, E.C. 


SECOND EDITION, price Fourpence, | 
I RIEF LESSONS in ASTRONOMY. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.8. 
G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, a 





Macmillan & Co., Limited, London. 








NOW READY, SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 
"PHE PENNY CHRONOLOGY: a Series of 


Important Dates in the History of the World from the Reign of 
Si “g the Present Time. Second Edition. By W. T. LYNN, B.A. 


G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, E.C. 


Soap in WINTER 





EIGHTH EDITION, price Sixpence, cloth, 
EMARKABLE COMETS: a Brief Survey of | 


the most interesting Facts in the History of Cometary Astro- 
nomy. By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 
Sampson Low, Marston & Co. St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane E.C. 


VINOLIA SOAP will not “Bite” the skin 


' even in the worst wintry weather. It is a safe 





TENTH EDITION, price Two Shillings, 


NELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
af is Tenth Edition. With 3 Plates. by W. T. LYNN, | 


“ Well known as one of our best introductions to astronomy.” 
Guardian. 


Sampson Low, Marston & Co. St. Dunstan's House, Fetter Lane, E.C. | 

BONUS YEAR 1902. | 

NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION | ePPs's cocoa. 
FOR MUTUAL LIFK ASSURANCE. | 

| 


protective and cleansing emollient for the com- 


plexion. 


FOURPENCE A TABLET, 








Grateful—Comforting. 


Prepared from the finest 
selected Cocoa, with the 

natural oil preserved. It 
is far and away the most 
nutritious beverage you 
can take for breakfast 
and supper. 


Established 1835. 


The PROFITS are Divided solely amongst the Assured: | 
already divided, £5,/,00,000. 

The next Division will be made as at November 20, 1902, 
and all Assurances previously effected and then existing will | EPes's COCOA. 
participate. | 

Paid in Claims -»» Nearly £11,500,000 | 
Accumulated Funds exceed £5,700,000 

Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, combining Life 

Assurance at minimum cost with provision for old age. 
ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary. 

48, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 

Applications for Agencies invited, 


RPPs's COCOA. 


RPPs's COCOA. 





INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA 
| The best remedy for 
| ACIDITY of the STOMACH, 
HEADACHE, 
d INDIGESTIO 


And maga been for Delicate Constitutions, 


, Children, and Infan 
DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


HEARTBURN, 
oe T, 
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“DAVID NUTT, 


57-59, LONG ACRE. 


—_——>— 


FOLK-LORE. 
TRANSACTIONS OF THE FOLK-LORE SOCIETY. 


A Quarterly Review of Myth, Tradition, Institution, and 
Custom. 


Vol. XII. No. 4, DECEMBER, 1901, ds. net. 
Contents. 


NOTES and QUERIES on TOTEMISM. 


GARLAND DAY at CASTLETON. S. O. ADDY, M.A. 
With Plates XI.-XIV. 


The oY - BOUGH in IRISH LEGEND. ELEANOR 
HUL 


coLLnoranE. — The Fire Walk Ceremony in _— 
P. LANGLEY, A. LANG. With Plate XV.— 

as ival of Tree-worship. MARY L. CAMERON. the 
Rice Harvest in Ceylon. R. J. DRUMMOND, M.D.— 
Stories and other Notes from the Upper Congo. JOHN 
H. WEBKS. — Supernatural Changes of Sites. E. 
PEACOCK. 

te Set ak —History, Tradition, and Historic 
Myt W. H. D. ROUSE.—The gg Fd 
+ tse of Burial and Cremation. 
* Myths of Greece.’ GEO. ST. CLALH. The Sinmnition 
from Totemism to Ancestor Worship. E. S. HART- 
LAND.—Customs relating to Iron. MABEL PEA- 
COCK, KATHERINE CARSON, CHARLOTTE S. 
BURNE.— King Solomon and the Blacksmith, M. 
GASTER.—Moab or Kdom? M. GASTER.—Ship Pro- 
cessions. N. W. THOMAS.—A ‘‘Nabby” Colt. M. 
PEACOCK.—Early Rising Jest. W. H. JEWITT.— 
Dr. Feilberg’s Seventieth Birthday. MARIAN ROALFE 
cox, E. W. BRABROOK.—Rainbow Magic. F. J. 
CHESHIRE.—Bell-lore. E. FARRER, F.S.A. 


REVIEWS. — Emile Durkheim, ‘ L’Année Sociologique,’ 
E. S. HARTLAND.—Jessie L. Weston, ‘The Legend 
of Sir Lancelot du Lac, W. W. GREG.—F. LI. Griffith, 
‘ Stories of the High-priests of Memphis,’ A. H. SAYCE. 
Casparus Albers, ‘De diis in locis editis cultis apud 
Grecos,’ E. 8. HARTLAND.—W. Skeat, ‘Fables and 
Folk-tales from an Eastern Forest.’—Ramaswami Raju, 
‘Indian Fables.’—‘ Records of Women’s Conference on 
the Home Life of Chinese Women,’ E. S. HARTLAND. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
TITLE-PAGE and CONTENTS. 
INDEX. 


* This number completes Vol. XII. of FOLK-LORE. 
The Extra Volume for 1901, COUNTY FOLK-LORE, 
Vol. Il., PRINTED EXTRACTS RELATING to the 
SHETLAND and ORKNKY ISLES, compiled and edited 
by G. F. BLACK, is in the press, and will be sent out to 
all Members who have paid their Subscriptions for 1901 in 
the course, it is hoped, of the summer. 

Subscriptions for 1902 (17. Js.) are now due, and should be 
paid to the Secretary, Mr. F. A. Milne, 11, Old Square, 
Lincoln’s Inn, to whom also all applications for Membership 
should be addressed. 

The Publisher begs to call the special attention of 
Librarians and Collectors to the fact that of the 48 volumes 
issued by the Folk-lore Society many are nearly out of 
print. Two numbers (Nos. 15 and 20) cannot be supplied at 
all, and not more than ten Sets, lacking these two numbers, 
can be made up. Lists of the Society’s Publications and 
information respecting price of Sets can be had from the 
Publisher. 


Mr, NUTT has just sent out to Subscribers on behalf 
of the Hon. Society of Cymmrodorion :— 


CYMMRODORION RECORD 


SERIES. No.3. GILDAS. Part II. Gilde de Excidio 
Britannix, Fragmenta, Liber de Penitentia, Lorica 
Gilde. Accedunt et Vita Gilde in Monasterio Regionis 
Aremoricee Ruyensi descripta (Vita I.); Vita Gilde a 
Caradoco Lancarbanensi vel Nancarbanensi descripta 
(Vita II ). Edited (with English Translation and Notes) 
by HUGH WILLIAMS, M.A., Professor of Church 
History at the Theological College, Bala. Royal 8vo, 
pp. 149-420. 

*,* Part I. of Prof. Williams’s edition of GILDAS, com- 
prising the first portion of the DE EXCIDIO BRITANNIA, 
pp. i-viii, 1-148, was issued in 1899. Part III., containing 
the Editor’s Introduction and Indexes, is in preparation. 

The Subscription price of the Three Parts is 1/. 1s. net. 
This Subscription price is valid until the issue of Part III. 
Librarians and Students of British History who wish to 
secure what must be for many years to come the standard 
edition of the earliest British historian are invited to com- 
municate with the Publisher at once. 


TENNYSON. An Inaugural Lecture 
given in the Arts Theatre of University College, —— 
pool, November 1, 1901. By OLIVER ELTON, King 
Alfred Professor of English Literature. 4to, 25 pp. 
sewed, ls, net (1s. 2d. post free). 


ON TRACES of an INDEFINITE 


ARTICLE in ASSYRIAN. By R. CAMPBELL 
THOMPSON, Assistant in the Department of Egyptian 
and Assyrian Antiquities, British neon. Crown 8vo, 
31 pp. stiff wrapper, 2s. 6d, net (2s. 8d. post free). 





MESSRS. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO0.’S 
LIST. 


ns 


FIVE STUART PRINCESSES : 
Margaret of Scotland, Elizabeth of Bohemia, 
Mary of Orange, Henrietta of Orleans, 
Sophia of Hanover. 


Edited by ROBERT 8S. RAIT (New College, 
Oxford). 


Illustrated with Photogravure and Collotype Reproductions. 
Demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. [Next week, 


PETER III, EMPEROR OF 
RUSSIA. 


The Story of a Crisis and a Crime. 
By R. NISBET BAIN, 


Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


ENGLISH CORONATION 
RECORDS. 


Edited by L. G. WICKHAM LEGG, 
Fully illustrated. 


The STALL PLATES of the 
KNIGHTS of the ORDER of the GARTER, 
1348-1485. Edited by W. H. ST. JOHN 
HOPE, F.S.A. Imperial 8vo. With 90 Full- 
Page Coloured Pilates printed upon Japan 


Imperial 8vo, 31s. 6d. net. 


vellum. Edition limited to 500 Copies, Com- 
plete in 1 vol, bound in half-leather gilt, 
62, net. 


The TEACHINGS of DANTE. By 
CHARLES A. DINSMORE, Crown S8vo, 
58, net. 


The WORLD BEFORE ABRAHAM. 
M4 oo H. G. MITCHELL. Crown 8vo, 


TRAVELS ROUND OUR VILLAGE. 
By ELEANOK G. HAYDEN. Illustrated by 
L. Leslie Brooke. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d, net. 


The LIFE of PASTEUR. By Rene 


VALLERY-RADOT, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s. 


BURMA UNDER BRITISH RULE. 


By Dr. JOHN NISBET, 2 vols, 32s. net. 


WOMEN and MEN of the FRENCH 
RENAISSANCE. By EDITH SICHEL. Second 
Impression. Illustrated. 16s. net. 


The COMMUNE of LONDON. By 
HORACE ROUND. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


CONSTABLE’S HAND ATLAS of 
INDIA. 60 Maps. Arranged by J. G. BAR- 
THOLOMEW. Half-leather, 14s. 


ASIA and EUROPE. By Meredith 
TOWNSEND. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d, net. 


The PASTON LETTERS, 1422-1509. 


4 vols, crown 8vo. Edited by JAMES 
GAIRDNER, C.B, 21s. net. 


CONSTABLE’S TIME TABLE of 
MODERN HISTORY. Arranged by M. 
MORISON, 12s. 6d. net. 


EPHEMERA CRITICA. By J. 


CHURTON COLLINS. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 73. 6d. 


A, CONSTABLE & CO,, Ltp., Westminster, 





CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


MR. HINKSON’S NEW NOVEL. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s, 
FAN FITZGERALD. 


By H. A. HINKSON, 
Author of ‘ O’Grady of Trinity.’ 








MRS. CROKER’S NEW NOVEL. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


THE CATS-PAW. 


By B. M. CROKER, 


Author of ‘ Diana Barrington,’ &c. 
With 12 Illustrations by Frep, PEGRAM, 


“It bas great merits as a romance, and has still higher 
value as giving a true and vivid picture of European, 
native, and half-caste life. customs and character in 
India.” —Scotsmun, 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
The GRAND BABYLON HOTEL. 


By ARNOLD BENNETT. 

“It is long since we have read an extravaganza so 
thoroughly div erting. The reader is bound to have a really 
enjoyable time.’’"— Yorkshire Post. 

‘*A story full of actuality......Told with the cunning of a 
story-teller who knows how to keep his reader’s interest alive 
from the first page to the last.”— Times. 


JUDAH PYECROFT, PURITAN. By 
HARRY LINDSAY, Author ‘Of: Methodist Idylls,’ &ec. 
** Full of human and historic interest.’"—Glasgow Herald. 
**The love episodes greatly add to the charm of the book, 
which is as sound as it is fascinating.’’—Shetch. 


A BLOW OVER the HEART. By 
ROBERT MACHRAY, joint-Author of ‘The Vision 
Splendid.’ 

** An ingenious story.” — Times. 
“Ts to be thoroughly commended to those who lovea story 
of genuine excitement based on what may well be fact.” 
Glasgow Herald, 


The OLD BANK. By William 


WESTALL, Author of ‘ With the Red Eagle.’ 
[February 13, 








Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net each ; leather, gilt edges, 
with marker, 3s. net each. 


THE ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY. 


POCKET VOLUMES, handsomely printed from New Type 
upon five and very thin Paper. 


UNDER the GREENWOOD TREE. By THomas 


Phe CLOTSEES and the HEARTH. By CuHartrs 
EADE 


“IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND.” By 
CHARLES READE, 
The DEEMSTER. By Hatt Carne. 

FAMILIAR STUDIES of MEN and BOOKS. By 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, 
NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS. 

STEVENSON. 


The LIFE of the FIELDS. 


By Ropert Lovis 
[february 20, 

By RICHARD JEFFERIES. 
(March 5 


Small 4to, cloth gilt and gilt top, 10s. 6d net. 


The CLOISTER and the HEARTH. 


By CHARLES READE. A NEW EDITION, set in 
handsome Type, and illustrated by 16 Photogravure 
and 84 Half-Tone Illustrations by Matt. B. HEWERDINE. 








2 vols. crown 8vo, buckram, with Portrait in each 


Volume, 12s. 
The COMPLETE POETICAL 


WORKS of ROBERT BUCHANAN. 





A NEW EDITION, with Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THEODORE HOOK’S CHOICE 


HUMOROUS WORKS. 





A NEW EDITION. Crown 8vo, cioth, 3s. éd. 


CROWNS and CORONATIONS. 


By WILLIAM JONES, F.S.A. With 91 Illustrations. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO’S PUBLICATIONS. 


LPL 


NEW VOLUME OF THE 
UNIFORM EDITION OF MR. ROBERT BRIDGES’ POETICAL WORKS. 
JUST PUBLISHED, small crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT BRIDGES. 


VOLUME IV. Contents:—PALICIO—The RETURN of ULYSSES—NOTES. 
CONTENTS OF THE PREVIOUS VOLUMES. 
Volume I. PROMETHEUS the FIREGIVER—EROS and PSYCHE—The GROWTH of 
LOVE—NOTES. Swmall post 8vo, 6s. 
Volume Il. SHORTER POEMS—NEW POEMS—NOTES. Small post 8vo, 6s. 
agg III. The FIRST PART of ‘NERO’—ACHILLES in SCYROS—NOTES. 
post 8vo, 68. 


GUARDIAN.—‘‘The new edition is as dainty a one as any poet could desire for his work, and it will no doubt win 
for Mr. Bridges a considerable portion of the many new readers whom he deserves.” 


ORPHEUS in THRACE, and other Poems. By the late John 


BYRNE LEICESTER WARREN, LORD DE TABLEY. Bound in white buckram, crown 8vo, ds. net. 


ATHEN ZUM,—“ Cannot fail to be recognized as a precious addition to the treasury of pure English verse.” 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ This eloquent and noble volume of poetry contains work that will rank not only with his 
own best, but among the best of his day.”’ 


GHOST BEREFT, and other Stories and Studies in Verse. By 


JANE BARLOW, Author of ‘Irish Idylls,’ &c. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


SCOTSMAN.—‘‘An admirable book......There is not a line in the book but is animated by a graceful and natural 
tenderness of feeling. The volume will hold an Irish reader with an intimate charm, and will touch and please whoever 
can sympathize with what is best in Patrick’s character.” 


The LIFE of LORD RUSSELL of KILLOWEN. By R. Barry 


O’BRIEN, Author of ‘The Life of Charles Stewart Parnell,’ ‘ Fifty Years of Concessions to Ireland,’ kc. SECOND 
IMPRESSION. Witha Portrait. Large 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Full of bright and sparkling anecdotes...... A deeply interesting memoir and faithful 
portrait of one of the strongest and most resolute personalities which have adorned in modern times the English Bar and 
Bench. Mr. Barry O’Brien’s biography is fully authoritative.” 


The TALE of the GREAT MUTINY. By W. H. Fitchett, B.A. 


LL.D., &c., Author of ‘ Deeds that Won the Empire,’ ‘ Fights for the Flag,’ ‘How England Saved Europe,’ ‘ Welling- 
ton’s Men,’ &c. SECOND IMPRESSION. With 8 Portraits and 4 Maps. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


BOOKMAN.—“ Written with all the swing and dash, with all the careful accuracy and brilliant descriptive power 
which have made Dr. Fitchett’s books so deservedly popular.” 


The SMALL FARM and its MANAGEMENT. By James Long, 


Author of ‘ British Dairy Farming,’ ‘ Farming in a Small Way.’ ‘The Story of the Farm,’ ‘Our Food Supply,’ &c. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


FIELD.—“ Eminently suited for the purpose which inspired it...... The volume certainly fills a vacant place in the 
up-to-date library, aud is sure to meet a large and growing demand.” 
_ MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ Mr. Long has certainly contributed something practical and useful in connexion 
‘with a subject which is engrossing the best thoughts of some of our ablest men.” 


The GREAT BOER WAR. A Two Years’ Record, 1899-1901. 


By A. CONAN DOYLE. FIFTEENTH IMPRESSION, COMPLETING OVER 55,000 COPIES PRINTED. 
Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


This Edition is as complete as possible. It forms a record of the two years of warfare 
which expired on October 11, and gives the first connected account, largely derived from 
private sources, of the operations of the last year in South Africa. 


LECTURES on CHEMICAL PATHOLOGY in its RELATION 


to PRACTICAL MEDICINE. Delivered at the University and Bellevue Medical Schools, New York City. By 
C. A. HERTER, M.D., Professor of Pathological Chemistry. University and Bellevue Medical Schools, New York, 
Visiting Physician to the City Hospital, late Consulting Physician to the Babias Hospital, Consulting Pathological 
Chemist to the Craig Colony for Epileptics, &c. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Small 











NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
GENTLEMAN GARNET: a Tale of Old Tasmania. 


B. VOGEL, Author of ‘A Maori Maid,’ ‘My Dear Sir!’ &c. 


By Harry 


[/mmediately, 


NORA LESTER. By Anna Howarth, Author of ‘Jan: an 


Afrikander,’ ‘ Sword and Assegai,’ ‘ Katrina: a Tale of the Karoo,’ &c. [ Shortly, 


NICHOLAS HOLBROOK. By Olive Birrell, Author of ‘ Love in a 


Mist,’ ‘ The Ambition of Judith,’ &c. (Jn the press. 
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THREE PROMINENT NOVELS. 
THE VELVET GLOVE. 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 


ATHEN4UM.—“ A good story, told in the author’s best 
manner...... We have nothing but praise for the skilfully 
interwoven plot and the artistic development of character. 
‘The Velvet Glove’ is among the author’s best novels, and 
will add to his reputation.” 


SECOND IMPRESSION. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE VELVET GLOVE. 


SKETCH.—“ Equal to, if not better than, the best he has 
ever written. ‘The Velvet Glove’ is the very essence of 
good romance. The story is absorbing.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ One of the best of Mr. Merri- 
man’s novels.” 

ACADEMY.—‘‘From the murder in the first chapter to 
the pretty love matter in the last, the interest is artistically 
and naturally sustained.”’ 


THE VELVET GLOVE. 
SECOND IMPRESSION. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


COUNTRY LIFE.—“‘ As good as any of its predecessors, 
The tale absorbs the reader absolutely, because every man 
and woman in it is emphatically human.” 

SCOTSMAN.—“ Full of romantic incident. A more 
brilliant trial of wits has never furnished the plot of a 
novel, and the tale is charmingly told.’’ 

DAILY NEWS.—“A strong story well told and full of 
interest, containing many passages which will grip the 
reader’s attention and send bim hurrying on through its 
thirty chapters absorbed and gratified.” 


COUNT HANNIBAL. 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 
SPECTATOR,—“ Genuinely exciting up to the last 


e. 

PSILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.—‘‘The reader will 
be scarcely conscious of taking breath. There is a perfect 
mastery of picturesque incident set down in excellent 
Mr. Weyman has proved once more that in this 
field of romance he is far superior to his competitors.” 


THIRD IMPRESSION. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
COUNT HANNIBAL. 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 


TRUTH.—“‘ Mr. Weyman has written nothing more 
thrilling than ‘Count Hannibal’...... It is, however, the 
heroine herself who fascinates the reader of a story which 
will hold him breathless from the first page to the last.” 

ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE. — ‘‘Excellent reading...... 
Every one who has left a vestige of liking for good, virile, 
stirring stuff will enjoy ‘Count Hannibal.’ ”’ 


THE MAKING OF A 
MARCHIONESS. 


By FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. 


PUNCH.—“ Like all authors of a successful first book, 
Mrs. Burnett’s enemies are those of her own household. 
Whenever she writes a new book, the shadow of ‘Little 
Lord Fauntleroy’ is cast upon it, and embarrassing com- 
parisons are forthwith provoked. ‘The Making of a Mar- 
chioness’ stands the ordeal.’’ 


SECOND IMPRESSION. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE MAKING OF A 


MARCHIONESS. 
By FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. 


SCOTSMAN.—“ Mrs. Burnett’s imagination and literary 
faculty retain the freshness that long ago delighted the 
public...... A fine, brisk, humorous, and healthy story.” 








*,,* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & CO. will be happy to forward their CATALOGUE of PUBLICATIONS 


post free on application. 





London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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Letters to ‘‘ The Publisher” —at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, B.G. 
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